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CONGREGAT ION 
AND THE 
ACADEMY: WHO 
SHAPES WHO? 
BY KENNETH E. KOVACS 


M.Div. Senior 


The relationship between the 
congregation and the academy 
has come to acrisis point. In 
-congregations and in 
seminaries the common 
criticism is heard that what 
is being taught in the 
classrooms has little or 
nothing to do with life in the 
parish. It is as if a giant 
chasm exists between these two 
areas of education. On the one 
side there is the world of 
theories and abstract ideas 
which we perceive as_ the 
obsessions of the academy. On 
the other side there is the 
world dominated by praxis and 
concrete realities which we 
have come to think are the 


ultimate concerns of the 
congregation. Aware of this 
tendency, there has been a 


trend to ensure congregations 
that the seminaries will 
adequately prepare 
prospective clergy to fulfill 
the needs of the people in the 
pews - which is of course the 
world of concrete realities. 
And with this trend the chasm 
between the two has increases 
to the point that the academy 
is considered at times useless 
to, if. not an enemy of, the 
goals and aspirations of the 
congregation. This is the 
point of crisis. 

The nature of this 
relational problem is such 


that the congregation has come 
to shape the content of 
seminary education, instead 
of the seminary shaping the 
educational and_e spiritual 
goals of the congregation. 
Believing that the seminary 
should indeed prepare students 
for the ministry, it appears 
that seminaries have left it 
up to the congregations to 
tell the academy what it 
needs. And this shaping can 
already be seen the tendency 
of seminarians demanding that 
the curriculum be more 
practical. But if as H. 
Richard Niebuhr has said that 
the problem of the church is 
not the church in the world, 
but the world in the church, 
and knowing the _ intel- 
lectual, even theological, 
obscurantism present within 
the culture, the real 
question must be asked -can 
the church afford the 
congregation to shape the 
nature of seminary education? 
(continued on p. 4) 


WHY ARE WE 
HERE? 
BY THOMAS G. LONG 


Prof. of Preaching & Worship 


One of the questions that 
hangs in the air around 
seminary campuses, 
especially at the beginning 
of a fresh and new year is the 
question, Why are we here? 
What am I doing here? What are 
you doing here? What is the 
mysterious combination of 
forces and wills, decisions 
and accidents, coincidence 
and providence that has led 





this peculiar group of people 
to this peculiar place, to do 
the peculiar things 
seminarians do together, at 
this moment in our lives. Why 
are we here? 

I know that it is not only 
people on seminary campuses 
who ask that question, but I 
do think that’ theological 
communities are forced to face 
it in a more pointed way than 
others. 

(continued on p. 5) 
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PARAGONS OF 


PARADOX. 
BY KAY BARRY 


They come from every corner 
of the earth, from north and 
south and east and west, from 
central Korea and Ireland, 
from California, Texas, Flor- 
ida, Wisconsin, Ohio, Okla- 
homa. They are authors, real- 
tors, auto mechanics, heart 
surgeons, hairdressers, ac- 
countants, teachers, furni- 
ture salespeople, engineers, 
newspaper moguls, insurance 
executives, corporation 
presidents, landscapers, 
bankers, professors, lawyers, 
city planners, computer 
analysts. They are male and 
female, married and single, 














with and without families. 
They are black, red, yellow, 
white, brown. They arrive 
with all their earthly 
belongings in tow or they come 
with just the bare 
necessities, content to "make 
do" with less during their 
stay. 

To fill in the monetary 

gaps while they’re here, some 
throw newspapers, or work at 
the bookstore, or check your 
groceries at the supermarket, 
or sell you running shoes at 
the mall, or fill your car 
with gas. Their dedication is 
evident in their demeanor. 
They are serious, 
lighthearted, studious, 
sagacious, carefree and 
purposeful. 
_ Who are these paragons of 
paradox? The second career M- 
DIV students at Princeton 
Theological Seminary. They 
are those who have taken 
seriously Christ’s promise 
that "...everyone who has 
left houses or brothers or 
sisters or father or mother or 
children or fields for my sake 
will receive a hundred times 
as much...."” (Matt19:29) 
They have left their 
established lives to forge 
new ones. 

They are cosmopolitan and 
provincial. Some are on 
scholarship, while others pay 
their own tuition. They bring 
a wealth of life experiences 
and years of maturity into the 
academia of a_ theological 
institution. They are here 
because they want to be, 
because they choose to be, 
because they are_ seekers 
after the Truth that the 
secular world did not, could 
not, will not offer then. 

Their answers to "Why are 
you here?" are as varied as 
they are. 

"Because God called me to 
be here." 

eT wanted to he a 
participant, not merely a 
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spectator, 
God." 

"The harvest is plentiful, 
but the workers are few. All 
I knew is that I was supposed 
to be here. It was very 
clear." 

Some come to find God, and 
in the finding, discover 
themselves. Others come to 
find themselves, and uncover 
a God they never knew. 

The diversity that 
differentiates these second 
career students does not 
disappear at graduation. God 
uses these special people 
with unique gifts and talents 
to minister to a variety of 
persons in a variety of 
settings in avariety of ways. 


in the kingdom of 


Some will go into parish 
M UnatSsGry.; some into 
counselling; some will seek 


work in the mission field, 
some will be teachers; others 
will work for para-church 
organizations; still others 
will return from where they 
came. 

But no matter why they have 
come or what they do when they 
leave they all take seriously 
the Scriptural commendation 
for "...some to be apostles, 
some to be prophets, some to 
be evangelists, and some to be 
pastors and teachers, to 
prepare God’s_ people for 
works of service, so that the 
body of Christ may be built up 
until we all reach unity in 
the faith...." (Eph 4:12-13) 


(This is part 1 of a series on 
second-career students. In 
part 2 we will examine the 
problems which accompany 
their particular call.) 


(Kovacs continued from p.1) 


In a culture averse to things 
historical and intellectual, 
in a culture ignorant of the 
Delphic Oracle’s imperative, 
"Know thyself" and therefore 
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unable to reflect and think 
with any sophistication, can 
the church allow the voices of 
the congregation to shape the 
pattern for serious 
theological reflection and 
also to set the agenda of the 
way we come to think about our 
faith? Is the congregation 
responsible enough? 

This situation is not a 
new one. Indeed, the ability 
to look back and see other 
examples of this same problem 
at work suggests that the 
church has not really come to 
define what the relationship 


"It must be asked if the 
academy has the intellectual 
resources today to lead 
the church." 





should be between the con- 
gregation and the academy. In 


Scenes of Clerical Life, for 


instance, George Eliot, 
raises the same questions 
concerning the capacity of 
the average parishioner to 
think theologically and the 
inability of the modern 
university to shape our lives 
through the story of the Rev. 
Amos Barton: 

For, to have any chance of success, 
short of miraculous 
intervention...theuniversity-taught 
clergyman[sic], whose office it is to 
home the 
sufficiently hard task..., he must 
bring 


bring gospel...has a 


his geographical, 
chronological, exegetical mind 
pretty nearly to the pauper point of 
view, or of no view; he must have 
some approximate conception of the 
mode in which the doctrines that have 
so much vitality in the plenum of his 
own brain will comport themselves in 
VAaCuo - that is to say, in a brain 
that is neither geographical, 
chronological, nor exegetical. It is 
a flexible imagination that can take 
such a leap as that, and an adroit 
tongue that can adapt its speech to 


so unfamiliar a position, 


And so we must ask, does the 
academy lead the church to 
think exegetically or should 
it reduce its doctrinal 
vitality, lower its stand- 
ards, to the level of the 
pauper? Eliot suggests that 
we avoid the academy. But the 
situation was not that easy 
then nor is it today. 

Just one of the many 
modern expressions of this 
tension between the _ con- 
gregation and the academy is 
the very controversial issue 
of inclusive God language. In 
most seminaries, due to the 
determination of feminist 
theologians, inclusive lan- 
guage about God has become a 
passionately charged issue 
for both males and females. 
It is the hope of many that 
the use of inclusive language 
about God in a seminary con- 
text will help to shape the 
way congregations come to 
view themselves in relation 
to others (that is, in being 
more inclusive) and help to 
re-invison their images of 


God. More often than not, 
however, the opposite ar- 
gument is heard, that the 


inclusive language crusade is 


really irrelevant to the 
average parishioner in the 
pews and therefore’ more 


practical matters should be 
argued over. But the in- 
portant question is not if 
there is a concern in the 
congregation but should there 
be. Who should shapes who, 
the congregation or _ the 


academy? 
While there are many 
problems with the con- 


gregation leading the way for 
the academy, it must also be 
said that to argue for the 
academy as leader presupposes 
some things. It must be asked 
if the academy has the in- 
tellectual resources today to 
lead the church. Do sen- 
inaries have enough faculty 
who actually believe in and 




















live out what they teach - and 
live out their faith in the 
life of a parish? It comes 
down to a matter of integrity 
and this is a high commodity 
within the church today. More 
important still, do the 
seminaries have faculty who 
can teach and inspire the 
future leaders of the church 
to live up to their high 
calling? And finally, do the 


"Who should lead who, 
congregation or 





the 
the 





seminaries have faculty who 
participate in the living 
tradition of the church and 
yet foster new, creative ways 
of thinking theologically 
about the gospel? One small 
expression which’ speaks 
volumes about the magnitude 
of this problem is the number 
of chairs of theology left 
vacant in the academy. At 
Princeton two chairs have yet 
to be filled (including a 
chair in theology and 
science). At Oxford five out 
of nine chairs in theology are 
empty. And at some insti- 
tutions the quality of the 
professors who fill chairs of 
theology fail to live up to 
the standards which we have 
come to expect of our theo- 
logical forebears. Where are 
the Barths, Niebuhrs' and 
Tillichs, the Luthers§ and 
Calvins? 

Interestingly enough, the 
church issues in our modern 
world reflect the same pat- 
terns which where at work in 
the Reformation. Martin 
Luther was very aware of the 
impact theologically impaired 
priests, badly trained by the 
universities, had upon the 
religious life of the local 
parish. The lack of theo- 
logical integrity within the 
universities filtered down to 


the life of every person in 
the community. But it is 
important to see that Luther 
did not attempt to reform the 
church from the bottom up, as 
it were, but rather to fight 
for theological reformulation 
on the university level with 
the hope that the effect would 
then trickle down to _ the 
populace. The 95-Theses of 
1517 were invitations to the 
academy for serious 
theological reflection. 
Theological reforms in the 
academy brought about’ the 
hallmarks of the reformation 
- priesthood of all 
believers, sola scripture, 
sola gratia, etc. - which lead 
to a restructuring of the life 


of the church’ throughout 
Europe. In Scotland, in 
particular, there was a 


direct relationship between 
the importance placed upon an 
individual’s coming to 


personal faith vis—a-Vis 
one’s own’ reading of 
scripture and the radical 


rise of the literacy rate, 
followed by an intellectual 


renaissance. More can, of 
course, be said of this 
tendency. But it suffices to 


say that it was the academy 
leading the way, sensitive to 
the needs of the congregation 
and aware of its  respon- 
sibility to the congregation, 
which set the tone and shaped 
the theological landscape of 
the reformation. 

Who should lead who, the 
congregation or the academy? 
The question still remains. 
But the historical precedence 
of our predicament has a lot 
to teach us about the dynamics 
of the church in the thinking 
and living out of its faith. 
Kierkegaard once said that 
Luther took the Pope off the 
throne and put the average 
person in his place. With 
such a position comes great 
responsibility. But, "To whom 
much is given, much will be 


required", said the head of 
the church. Is the con- 
gregation today equal to the 
task it so desperately wants 
to obtain? Is the academy 
today equal to the task it has 
traditionally held? 


(Long continued from p. 1) 


Somehow theological decisions 
and religious vocational 
moves seem to demand a deeper 
than usual justification and 
explanation. Tell somebody 
you’re going to law school or 
medical school, and they say, 
"Terrific; which one?" Tell 
them you’re going to sen- 
inarsy, and they say, "Ter- 
rific; why?" I recall that 
Harry Golden, who was for 
years the editor of the 





"You don’t believe in God. 
Why do you go to synagogue?" 





Carolina Israelite, was as a 
boy always puzzled that his 
father was a loyal attender at 
synagogue, never missed a 
Sabbath service, even though 
his father publicly  pro- 
claimed himself to be an 
agnostic, perhaps even an 
atheist. One day Golden got up 
the nerve to ask his father 
the Why are you _ here? 
question: "You don’t believe 
in God. Why do you go to 
synagogue?" "There are many 
reasons why a person would go 
to synagogue" replied his 
father . "Take Silverberg. He 
goes to synagogue to talk to 
God. Me? I go to synagogue to 
talk to Silverberg." 

So there are many reasons 
why we might be here today, 
but even so, I suspect that 
most of us have already been 
called upon to justify to 
someone, somewhere, why we 
might be here today. When I 
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first decided eato, Sgzoueto 
seminary, the first people I 
told were my parents. They had 
packed me off for my junior 
year in college fully ex- 
pecting that their pre-med 
son would someday become "my 
son, the doctor," But when I 
came home at Thanksgiving, my 
vocational decision changed, 
I sat them down in the den and 
broke the news that I was 
going not into medicine but 
ministry. My father simply 
nodded, calmly and _  judi- 
ciously, but my mother burst 
into loud tears of anguish. 
At the time I thought she did 
that because she was the more 
fragile of the two, but now I 
suspect that she had a better 
grasp on the issues. She knew 
that the ministry is de- 
manding, and she feared for 
her son. She has come now to 
celebrate the decision, but 
she went around the house for 
day’s wringing her hands. 
Finally a friend of hers at 
our church wrote her a note 
which said, "I know that you 
are worried and upset by your 
son’s plans to become a 
minister, but remember what 
Jesus said in Matthew 21:2, 
"The Lord hath need of hin. 
Loose him and let him go.’" 
Well, that gave her’ some 
comfort, at least until she 
actually looked up the verse 
in Matthew and discovered 
that Jesus had said that about 
an ass. 

The point is that most of 
us here today have had some 
experience answering, for 
friends, family, colleagues, 
the question, Why are we here? 
And we have our answers. Some 
of us are here, I suppose, 
because of a tug we felt 
somewhere in our hearts. It 
had neither a sharp face nor a 
clear name, but it seemed 
something like what a call 
into ministry ought to be, and 
so we left our places of work 
and study, loaded our clothes 
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and books into the car and 
we’re here. 

Others of us are _ here 
because some place of service 
beckons us. We have been moved 
by the suffering of the sick 
and dying, seen the needs of 
those in prison, heard the 
cries of those who are hungry 
and homeless, and because of 
what we have heard, and seen, 
we put down our nets, left our 
boats, and are here. 

Still others of us are here 
because we are concerned 
about the quality of the 
church’s ministry, because we 
are committed, in a landscape 
of soft churches and status 
seeking clergy, to the train- 
ing of ministers who have 
integrity and a passion for 
God’s redemptive justice. So, 
we’re here. 


When I first decided to go to 
seminary...my mother burst 
into loud tears of anguish." 


There are countless reasons 
why those of us in this room 
happen to find ourselves in 
this place, and all of these 
reasons make perfectly good 
sense, or at least enough 
sense to place us here rather 
than any of the other places 
we might be today. 

There is a deeper sense, 
though in which none of our 
personal stories can quite 
name the fullness of why we 
are here. We have our reasons, 
and can add them up, but the 
sum does not equal.the whole. 
There is, as Paul Ricoeur 
might put it, "a surplus of 
meaning" in our being in this 
place. There is an outlandish 
"out of placeness" about our 
being here. 

I bring this up because the 
story we heard this morning 
from Acts practically screams 
the Why-am-I-here? question. 
There is an outlandish out- 


of-placeness about this pic- 
ture of Paul standing on the 


Areopagus quoting Greek 
writers in his Hebrew- 
Christian sermon to that 


assortment of Philosophy 101 
types who were curious to find 
out if "this parrot knows what 
he is talking about." Indeed, 


it appears that Luke has 
crafted this text to 
epitomize the out-of- 


placeness that characterized 
the whole ministry of Paul. 

Nothing we know about 
Paul’s early life, either 
from his own hand or from the 
narrative construction in 
Acts, can fully account for 
his being in that place. He 
was evidently born into a 
devout Jewish home. He was a 
citizen of the realm, and he 
had a good education, perhaps 
of both the rabbinical and 
Hellenistic varieties. His 
fingers were nimble in the 
service of a useful trade. 
Those are the facts. Take that 
beginning and project it into 
a person’s future, and what do 
you see? I see Paul who is a 
good citizen, active at the 
local synagogue, maybe the 
rabbi, maybe not. Perhaps a 
Paul at the dinner table with 
his wife and their children, 
growing up like olive shoots, 
one of whom would one day say, 
"Papa, why on this night of 
all nights...?" and old Paul 
could nod his head wisely and 
tell the ancient story that he 
knew and loved and lived so 
well. 

But that was not to be 
Paul’s place. No-three times 
beaten with rods, once pelted 


with stones, three’ times 
shipwrecked, frequent 
journeys with danger from 


rivers, danger from robbers, 
danger in the city, danger in 
the wilderness, ' sleepless 
nights, hunger, cold thirst, 
not to mention the daily 
anxiety and pressure, 
including according to Acts, 











| we are 








this appearance on a hill in 
view of the Parthenon, 
surrounded by Athenians who 
considered him a propagandist 
_for outlandish gods and who 
laughed like hell at his 
deepest truth. That’s' the 


kind of life-that’s the kind 


of experience-that arouses 
' the question, Why is this man 
_ here? 

We know that the answer to 
that question, of course, or 
at least we think we do. Paul 
was there in the same way that 
2 here. because 
something had happened _ to 
him. Some change had occurred 
for him; something had welled 
up in him; he was now alive to 
Christ in ways that put him 
where he would otherwise not 
be. The story of Paul’s 
conversion on the road to 
Damascus is well known, of 
'_ course, and surely Paul would 
| say that his transformation 
/ on that day made him willing 
and eager to be in unlikely 
places. 

But wait a minute. We need 
to be careful here. People 
frequently talk about Paul’s 
_ "conversion experience," but 
_ one of the people who does not 
_ speak in those terms is Paul. 
In fact, when he describes the 
Damascus road experience in 
Galatians, he does so not so 
much in the language of con- 
version, but in the classical 
language of a prophetic call. 


_ "Take Silverberg. He goes to 
| synagogue to talk to God. 
Me? I go to talk to 
Silverberg." 





In other words, the focus is 
not primarily on something 
that bubbled up within hin, 
but rather on a claim that 
came from outside him. He 
talks less about his becoming 
alive to Christ than he does 
about Christ becoming alive 


to him. To be sure, Paul was 
transformed by the exper- 
ience, but before he was 
transformed, he was trans- 
fixed by the presence of the 
risen Christ. Even in the 
account in Acts we do not find 


Paul gliding away from the 


Damascus road singing the 
convert’s song of a new 
orientation, "Amazing grace, 
how sweet the sound... Once I 
was blind, but now I see." To 
the contrary, his song could 
only have been, "Amazing 
grace, how disturbing the 
presence...once I saw, but 
now I am blind." 


(continued on p. 8) 


ON PIETY AND 
ACADEMTA. 
BY RANDALL L. SLETTENE 


M.Div. Middler 


During several con- 
versations I’ve had in recent 
months with former’ semin- 
arians who are now at work in 
parish settings, one inter- 
esting observation occurs 
again and again. The pastors 
I’ve talked to variously 
estimate that between sixty 
and ninety percent of their 
colleagues rarely if ever 
make use of their training in 


biblical languages during 
personal bible study or 
sermon preparation. When I 


first heard this I was tempted 
to dismiss it as an anomaly; 
however, subsequent conver- 
sations have led me to believe 
that neglect of one’s train- 
ing in this area is probably 
more common than I had pre- 
viously suspected. It seems 
odd that so many pastors would 
not use their Greek and Hebrew 
after having put out the con- 
siderable effort that is 
necessary in order to acquire 
even an elementary knowledge 
of then. 

Further reflection on this 
problem has led me to believe 


that it can be traced at least 
in part to attitudes acquired 
by pastors during their years 
in seminary. We are all fan- 
iliar with the burden and 
drudgery that is all too often 
felt in conjunction with the 
daily routine of learning a 
language. I have many times 
heard fellow students admit 
that they had little inten- 
tion of ever using the lin- 
guistic tools they were 
learning; the only reason 
they were taking the lan- 
guages was because they were 
required. Greek and Hebrew 
thus degenerate into two more 
"hoops" to jump through, with 
little or no lasting effect 
upon the seminarian’s life 
and ministry. Although this 
is by no means a universal 
attitude among students, or 
even among the majority, it is 
no wonder that so many pastors 
find the biblical languages 
to be more of a nuisance than 
a tool. One does not make use 
of what one never intended to 
learn in the first place. 

I bring up this perennial 
problem because it is in- 
dicative of a larger set of 
difficulties having to do 
with the integration of our 
studies with our careers. 
Another example is seen in the 
gap that students sometimes 
perceive as existing between 
their spiritual lives and 
their academic lives. If one 
but listens long enough, the 
inevitable refrain of "How 
will all of this stuff help me 
in the parish?" is sure to be 
heard in conjunction with 
almost any class on campus. 
There seems to be rooted in 
the very nature of our insti- 
tution a certain ambiguity as 
to who we are as students in 
relationship to both the 
Seminary and to the church as 
a whole. I believe this 
ambiguity stems from the 
delicate balance between 
"piety of the heart" and 
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"solid learning" which is 
outlined in the 1812 "Design 
of the Seminary". This dual 
emphasis at the heart of our 
institution is itself 
indicative of the dual role 
that the seminary plays in our 
society. On the one hand we 
are a graduate school, 
committed to pursuing the 
life of the mind, committed to 
the propagation and 
dissemination of the 
theological sciences as a 
discipline; and on the other 
hand we are a professional 
school, dedicated to training 
women and men for careers in 
ministry. By definition, 
then, the seminary as it 
functions in our society must 
necessarily live with this 
dual purpose. 

Wherein, then, lies the 
problem? If the dual goals of 
piety and learning are in- 
trinsic to seminary edu- 
cation, then why do we often 
see the signs of tension and 
imbalance? Why do so many 
students approach’ their 
classes from the sole per- 
spective of fulfilling 
requirements, thus removing 
what they see as obstacles 
between themselves and their 
goals of ministry? And why is 
it sometimes so difficult to 
perceive the spiritual sig- 
nificance of the subjects we 
study? These are difficult- 
ies which we should theo- 
retically be able to solve if 
the educative process is ful- 
filling its goals. 

There are, of course, no 
simple answers to these 
questions, but perhaps we can 
begin to address them by 
referring back to the dual 
emphases of piety and 
learning inherent in the 
mission of the seminary. Ifa 
conscious effort is not made 
to fully integrate both of 
these elements into every 
level of seminary education, 
then the results will be 
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negative, as we have seen. 
Perhaps, then, the most 
effective step we can take to 
help alleviate this problem 
and prevent it from recurring 
is simply to be aware of the 
danger of neglecting either 
of these two elements. We 
need to remember that every 
step of each degree program 
here at PTS was instituted for 
certain reasons, and that an 
appropriate balance of piety 
and learning should have 
figured in those reasons. If 
it should be discovered that 
this is not so in all cases, 
then measures judged approp- 
riate should be taken. In 
this way, through awareness 
and action, perhaps we can 
move beyond the current 
imbalances. Ultimately a 
complete solution to this set 
of problems will probably not 
be found, due to the ambiguity 
of the matter and the human 
element involved. However, 
there is no doubt that all 
elements of the Seminary 
community would benefit from 
a clearer understanding of 
the delicate relationship 
between piety and learning, 
and their role in our lives. 


(Long continued) 


Paul stood there that day 
before the council of the 
Areopagus not first and fore- 
most because he had changed, 
but first and foremost. be- 
cause the world had changed, 
the ages had shifted, the old 
had passed away and the new 
had come. And Paul’s ministry 
from then on occurred along 
the shifting fault line of two 
ages, at the churning junc- 
ture of the old and the new. 

Part of what this means for 
us is that we are freed from 
the compulsion to justify our 
presence here solely on the 
basis of our personal devo- 
tion, commitment, or know- 


ledge. In fact, when we try to 
do that, we are always in a 
fearful and defensive pos- 
ture. Every new’ thought, 
every divergent opinion, 
every person who does not 
believe the way we believe, 
must be viewed as a threat, 
because "if our interior 
justification for being here 
should collapse, then the 
gospel has collapsed for us 
and we no longer belong in 
this place." But, as Paul 
told the Athenians, the good 
news is that God does not live 
in shrines made by human 
hands, not even theological 
hands, not even the shrines of 
our personal religious ex- 
perience. On the contrary, it 
is God who gives everything-- 
everything. It is God who 
brings life out death; it is 
God who causes the old to pass 
away and the new to come. We 
do not own the gospel, and we 
do not have to protect our 
private understandings or 
fear the gospel’s destruc- 
tion. We do not even have the 
gospel; the gospel has us and 
always comes to us, liberat- 
ing us to be once more the 
people of the risen and living 
Christ. "With Easter," 
writes Moltmann, "the laugh- 
ter of the redeemed, the dance 
of the liberated begin."* We 
are here to learn the punch 
line and to practice the dance 
steps. But it also means that 
we stand precisely where Paul 
stood, right at that churning 
and suffering place where the 
old age grates against the 
new, where the laughter of the 
redeemed is surrounded, as it 
was in Athens, by the old 
era’s laughter of scorn, and 
the dance of the liberated 
looks for all the world like 
the carrying of a cross. 

The theologian Dorothee 
Soelle once wrote an essay on 
resurrection and liberation, 
and she wanted to close the 
essay with a resurrection 





story. She found her story 


_ not in a church or an Easter 


sermon, where’ resurrection 


' stories would seem to have 


their normal place, but in the 
family concentration camp at 


Auschwitz. From September 
1943 to July 1944 there were 
children in this camp, 
children who--to mislead 


world opinion--were compelled 
to write cheerful postcards 
to those outside. In this 
camp the adult prisoners 
decided to provide schooling 
for the children. She writes: 
Children who were already destined 
for the gas chambers learned French, 
The teachers 

about the 

situation. 

they 
world. 


mathematics, and music. 
were completely clear 
hopelessness of the 
Without a world themselves, 
taught knowledge of the 
Exterminated themselves, they taught 
life. 
Humiliated themselves, they restored 
the dignity of human beings. 
may say: "But it didn’t help them." 
But so say the Gentiles. 

In the face of the hissing of 
the gas chamber, the 
affirmation of life and 
dignity is the laughter of the 
redeemed, and in the midst of 
a slow death march, the 
teaching of children is the 
dance of the liberated. 

I have a minister friend 
named Joanna who recently 
went with some members of her 
congregation to spend a week 
of worship and learning with 
some new-found friends in 
Christ, the little pente- 
costal congregation of the 
Church of God in Esteli, 
Nicaragua. The Americans got 
off the plane, decently and in 
order, with suitcases loaded 
down with everything we 
Americans think is essential- 
-from bug spray to panty hose 
to peanut butter and Pepto 
Bismol. They soon became 
embarrassed by all the 
possessions they had brought, 
and humbled by the awareness 
that the true wealth was not 


non-extermination and 


Someone 


in their suitcases or 
traveler’s checks, but in the 
joyous faith they encountered 
in this small congregation in 
a poor and troubled land. 
"Our time with you...was a 
time of judgment," Joanna 
wrote later to the Nicaraguan 
Christians. "we realized 
that we seek our security in 
so many things, and I do mean 
things. Money in the bank, 
missiles in the silo, 
diplomas on the wall and you 
rest securely in the arms of 
God. You know instinctively 
that nothing is sure but the 
love of God". 

The Americans had expected 
to be viewed with suspicion-- 
after all the two nations were 
virtually at war--but they 
were astounded by the ways in 
which they were embraced by 
these people. They found 
themselves drawn eagerly into 
their worship, swaying to the 
strange rhythms of the joyful 
hymns, laughing and clapping 
to the beat of tambourines 
with a new found freedom. So 
much so, that at one evening 
service the pastor of the 
Church of God, Eddie Peralta, 
leaned over to Joanna and 
said, "I think the devil is 
having a real bad time seeing 
us worship together this way. 
I think this is a bad day for 
the devil." 

At one point in their trip, 
Eddie took them to a small 
house in the village where the 
church had Bible study. It 
was just one room with a few 
rough benches and a handmade 
chalk board. All around there 
were signs of distress: the 
poverty of the housing, the 
signs of war’s destruction, a 
few scrawny chickens running 
through the yards, and every- 
where the haunting faces of 
hunger. On the doorway to the 
house someone had written in 
Spanish, the words, "Who 
lives?" Eddie then opened the 
door to show, written in the 


same hand on the inside of the 
door, "Jesu Christo." Jesus 
Christ lives. 

On the hinges of that door 
in Nicaragua swings’ the 
shifting of the ages. Where 
are we? In the age of "Who 
lives?" Why are we here? Jesu 
Christo!--because Jesus 
Christ lives! 


- NOTES - 


1). Cf. Marion Soards, The 
Apostle Paul: An Intro to His 
Writing and Teachings 
(NY,NY:Paulist Press, 1987), 
pp. 24-25. 

2). Jurgen Moltmann, The 
Church in the Power of the 
Spirit (NY: Harper and Row, 
197.0.)5 Da eLO. 


3). Dorothee Soelle, Choosing 
Life (Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1981), p.97. 


4), From a sermon by Joanna 
Adams, "Dear Eddie" preached 
March 20 1988, at N. Decatur 
Pres. Ch., N. Decatur, GA. 


This Sermon was delivered in 
Miller Chapel at the opening 
communion service, Princeton 
Seminary, September 19, 1989. 
It is reprinted here with 
permission from The Princeton 
Seminary Bulletin Vol X, #1, 
1989. 


AIDS AND THE 
ACADEMY. 
BY LISANNE FINSTON 


M.Div. Middler 


Recently, I participated in 
a training program for 
Hyacinth Foundation. 
Hyacinth is a= non-profit 
support services organization 
for people with AIDS, the 
"worried-well" (HIV 
positive), and their families 
in New Jersey. I was not 
surprised to find a diverse 
group of people present for 
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the two days of training to 
work with and for people with 
AIDS. I was not surprised to 
find over one-third of the 
group to be HIV positive or 


symptomatic. I was not 
surprised to find a large 
number Of gay/lesbian 


volunteers and 
recovering 
addicts. I 
was nh Onc 
surprised to 
hind other 
participants 
curious about 
my presence 
there, nor 
was I 
surprised by 
Ceeh? -eeriser 
cynicisn 
toward the 
"Church." I 
was haunted 
by my feeling 
like an 
outsider in 
this world, 
nwo me 
really, but 
w hefast I 
do...ministry 


many 


: You see, 
AIDS has come 
to tithve 


Church, but 
has the 
Church come 
to AUDS 2 to 


those who 
suffer, die and mourn? 

As a community, the body of 
Christ, we are called to pray 


for, work for and live for 
wholeness. Whenever any 
member of the body is ill, 
rejected or excluded, the 
whole body suffers and is 
sick. Our response to our 
brothers and sisters with 
AIDS tells us much more about 
ourselves than about them. It 
seems a distant problem for us 
here in this womb of academic 
natalogy, and yet, it is here 
that we begin to formulate our 
ministries and discover 
ourselves as members of the 
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community of Christ. It is 
here that we get in touch with 
not only our own minds and 
hearts, but the pulse of 
humanity and God’s rhythm of 
life and death. It is here 
that we are lead to understand 
just what it is God has called 
us to. 





Our life here at PTS 
reaches far beyond Erdman 
Hall, - CRW and field 
education. We are not sitting 
on the sidelines of life for 
three or more years. 
Christianity is not a 
spectator sport, and in the 
world of AIDS, "silence 
equals death." In one way, I 
feel angry. I am angry that 
two men died of AIDS in the 
church I worked in last year 
and still no one knows; and 
that two members of my home 
church who are HIV positive, 
feel unable to reach out to 
their own congregation for 
support. I am angry that the 


issues of drug use, 
homosexuality and sexuality 
are too "hot" for us to handle 
in the Church...what’s the 
worst tehiast could 
happen...we’d lose more 
members? I am angry that I do 
not know how to respond to a 
crisis that is very real in 
our lives. 
New Jersey 
ranks fourth 
nationally in 
numbers of 
reported AIDS 


cases. As of 
80/ 321: /3839— 
there were 
130 +2 uiGecer 


reported 
cases of AIDS 
inwthe Lasse, 
and Fg Oeh4 
reported in 
New Jersey. 
E .Xsplenre tas 
predict that 
by the year 
1996, at the 
present rate 
of infection, 
at least 10 
neil <Leigosn 
people in 
this country 
wii, lel be 
infected with 
the HIV 
virus. This 
is avery real projection, not 
a shock tactic. It tells us 
that the time to act is now, 
but not of fear, but of 
witness. 

There was a statue of Jesus 
in the corner of the 
auditorium that weekend. For 
some it was a source of 
comfort, for others pain. The 
statue came to life for me in 
the men and women who shared 
their pain, their loneliness, 
their joy and love as persons 
with AIDS and as care-givers. 
These people offer us a 
powerful witness. They teach 
us that it is possible to 
"live with AIDS." They show 











us that Christ can be present 
with or without "the Church." 
As World AIDS day (DEC ist) 
comes and goes, it seems a 
good time to reflect on how 
we, aS a community, ought to 
live with AIDS. If we are 
_leaders in training, let us 
_ lead. If we are teachers, 
there are congregations and 
communities that need to know 
the facts and need to learn 
about prevention. If we are 
activists, there are letters 
to be written, and people who 
need advocacy. If we are to 
be ministers, there are 
people who need our prayers, 
our support, love and truth. 
Even if we are struggling 
Seminarians, we have’ the 
means to make a difference 


teherso tug hh our own 
organizations: Stewardship, 
Plowshares, CGLC, Women’s 


Center etc. If you want to 
learn more about the AIDS 
crisis, or learn how you can 
help, call Hyacinth at (800) 
433-0254, or let your voice be 
heard in whatever way God is 
calling you. But let us 
respond, in witness to God’s 
truth, for "Silence = death". 


The Pastor’s Desk 


J As with any new 
job, ministry 
in a new 
setting can be 
frought with 
difficulties 
fen and problems 

heretofore 

unexpected. 
This column is designed to 
help you meet those 
difficulties by offering 
practical advise for the soon 
to be ordained, which we 
believe will provide insight 
and opportunity in the days 
and years to come. In our 
first offering, Rev. Beth P. 
Braxton, Senior Pastor of 
Burke Presbyterian Church, 


Burke, Va., introduces us to 
the parish with 5 helpful 
hints on How to Make Your 
Church Marriage Work. [ed] 


1. Don’t Change Anything! 

All too often young/new 
clergy enter into the new 
marriage partnership with the 


congregation, only to set 
about to change then. 
Remember, if you don’t like 


them the way they are now, you 
probably shouldn’t have tied 
the knot with then. While 
there will be things which 
need to be changed, be careful 
not to rush things. 


2. Learn to Listen. 

Congregations, like people, 
have a way of talking and 
acting which speaks volumes 
about what is "really" going 
on in their corporate life. 
Don’t be too quick to offer 


your own opinions’ until 
you’ve taken the time to 
"hear" what they’re saying 
about themselves. And 


remember to listen for 
feelings which reach beyond 
the words they use. 


3. Play Together. 

As important as it is for a 
Pastor and congregation to 
pray together, the pastor 
needs to get to know his/her 
congregation as they live. 
The sooner you establish a 
relationship which doesn’t 
just depend on sunday 
mornings or weekly committee 
meetings, the better off 
you’1l be. Remember, playing 
together in social settings 
allows you to truly get to 
know your congregation, and 
that’s where real ministry 
begins. Try inviting them 
overminesnittssof) 12) untad 
you’ve met everyone of then. 


4. Image the Congregation. 

Try to remember that pastors 
are not working alone in 
ministry. The lay leadership 


of any congregation is 
essential for a_ healthy 
ministry. Take time out to 


talk with your church boards 
about what "they say is their 
image of their congregation’s 
ministry." 


5. Remember: People are the 


Most Important Part of 
Ministry. 
Unfortunatly, many pastors 


forget that the reason they 
went into the minstry is 
because of the people. Don’t 
get so caught up in the 
programatic parts of minstry 
that you forget to be present 
for. your congregation. 
Making calls on the 
leadership of your church-- 
not just the "official" 
church leaders--often lets 
them know you care about what 
they are doing in ministry. 
Let them know your there and 
open to a shared ministry. 


And finally, remember that 
your marriage with this new 
congregation needs care and 
feeding. You need it, and 
they need it, too. So relax, 
have fun and look forward to 
the adventure ahead. 


« LITTLE TOMES * 

Beginning in 
our next issue 
we will be in- 
cluding let- 
ters from you, 
our readers, 
about your 
response to 
the contents 
of our magaz- 
ine. This is your opportunity 
to write about those things 
which have stimulated your 
imagination, or tweeked your 
interest or anger. 

Our only request is that 
you keep your thoughts to no 
more than 250 words. Please 
refer all letters to THE 
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EDITORS, TESTAMENT, Campus 
Mail box CN821, Princeton, NJ 
08542. 





«= AFTER THOUGHATS * 


Not long 
ago I hap- 
pened upon a 
documentary 
on the life 
and work of 
Norman Rock- 





well. He 
was, of cou- 
rse, that great American 
artist whose beautiful 
paintings graced the 
pages od: the Oa 


SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


He was, to millions of 
Americans for over 5 
decades, the man _ who 


captured on canvas the 


dreams and aspirations 
of a nation. His paint- 
ings encapsulated the 


very heart of our ideals 
and sought to lift us up 
out of the mundane into 
the transcendent beauty 


of a world of arche- 
typical goodness. 

But while the 
paintings of Rockwell 
illumine the pos- 
sibilities of the 


spirit, they can deceive 


the viewer as to the 
realities which under- 
gird them. His work 


never sought the trap- 
Dingssror reality, in- 
stead offering a window 
on the potential of human 
relations. Often, the 
image he propagated was a 
false one, derived more 
from wishful thinking 
than cold hard fact. 

Dyai many ways, 
Rockwell’s image of 
America was’ something 
which pointed us out of 
the misery which sur- 
rounded us. It often 
helped to set us upon a 
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path toward what might 
be, instead of keeping us 
mired in the mud of what 
was. But no matter the 
discrepancy between what 
he "dreamed" for us in 
his paintings and what it 
was for us in reality, 
his gift was not empty or 
futile. Norman Rock- 
well’s CVE was in 
forcing us to rethink our 
reality--to challenge 
what was, with what might 
be. 

It seems the seminary 
experience does much the 
same. The seminary takes 
the realities of the 
world as it has been--in 
church history and 
historical theology--and 
re-envisions it for us 
today. It seeks to paint 
a picture of what might 
be, even what ought to 
be, with the brushes of 
the past and the canvas 
of our individual mini- 
stries. 

We’ve a strong need 
for such painting today. 





"For we are God’s painters in 
the world--let us hope our 
colors are as bright as they 





As we look out upon the 
horizon we see a rapidly 
changing world--a world 
radically different in 
the last few days than 
what was, even one month 
ago. In eastern europe, 
the suffocating lock of 
repression has been 
broken and cast away. 
The walls which separate 
men from men and women 
from women have been 
cracked and weakened, 
and the world is not the 
same. What is most tell- 
ing about this change is 
the fact that few pre- 


dicted a2; few could 
envision it. 

It is into this type of 
world that our canvas and 
brush must go. Ties 
into the reality of a 
drastically changing 
world we must set about 
ton domour town paintane, 
our own re-envisioning. 
For we are God’s painters 
in the world--let us hope 
our colors are as bright 
as they need be. 

Wm LEE KINNEY 


"Wisdom loves the children of 
men, but she prefers those 
who come through 
foolishness to wisdom." 


PAUL TILLICK, The Eternal 


Now. 
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THE COMMUNITY 
DISCOVERED 


BY MICHELLE J. BARTEL 
MON. Servor 


Freedom is a strange and 
elusive concept, usually only defin- 
able in contexts within the smallest 
of parameters. For instance, we 
speak of freedom of the press, yet in 
certain situations we would have that 
freedom unavailable to those who 
would print ideas that are racist or 
gender exclusive, or diabolically 
derogatory towards a specific ethnic 
group. Thereby we have defined the 
parameters of a particular approp- 
riation of freedom by the community, 
or at the very least, the vocal 
majority or minority of the com- 
munity. Who defines this community? 
And where does its authority come 
from? 


“Community” carries with it 
the connotation that it is a good 
thing. This may be an appropriate 
presupposition, but we must define, 
for the sake of actualizing the 
concept, why community is good. To 
have community for community’s 
sake necessarily implies the ir- 
relevancy of the individual. Com- 
munity for community’s sake quickly 
becomes oppressive: the individuals 
comprising the community must 
subject personal opinions, desires, 
characteristics, talents, ef cefera to 
the community. 


This shares a fine-line border 
with Don't-rock-the-boat syndrome. 
The civil rights movement and 
struggie--still going on today--brou- 
ght this syndrome to light. Everything 
was just fine, if blacks knew their 
place and stayed in it. One of the 
many issues that feminists take 
under their wings is the archaic 
notion that a woman’s place is in the 


home, barefoot and pregnant and in 
the kitchen. The importance of 
personal liberty enters the 
discussion: the vast majority of us 
would readily and enthusiastically 
state that as human beings, let alone 
as Christians, each has the right, if 
not the responsibility, to be who they 
are, to be an individual. 


Yet what are our guidelines 
of acceptance into a community of 
individuals? We may gladly embrace 
the adage “unity in diversity and 
diversity in unity,” but in the end, 
most of us would like to have a 
manageable identity for the com- 
munity. For example, the community 
does these sorts of activities, uses 
this sort of language, holds certain 
truths to be self-evident. in other 
words, the amount of diversity we 
allow depends on the type of unity 
we desire. Where does the individual 
fit in? 


For some insight we can turn 
to Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s discussion of 
community-individual dynamics. He 
suggests that the very concept 
“individual” automatically implies the 
existence of other individuals, and 
that the freedom and primacy of the 
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COMMUNITY AS 
DISCIPLINE 


BY LAURIE ROWLEY JOHNSTON 
MON. Senior 


Henri Nouwen writes in his 
book, Making Al’ Things New, “We 
live in a worry-filled world. We find 
ourselves occupied and preoccupied 
with many things, while at the same 
time feeling bored, resentful, depres- 
sed, and very lonely. In the midst of 
this world, the Son of God, Jesus 
Christ, appears and offers us new 
life, the life of the Spirit of God.” 





Our seminary “world” is often the 
“worry-filled world” that Nouwen 
describes. We find ourselves occu- 
pled and preoccupied with so many 
things, and many times we become 
angry, depressed or lonely in the 
midst of our business. Jesus says, 
“Don’t’ worry...set your hearts on 
God’s kingdom...and all these other 
things will be given you as well.” 
But we find these “other things” at 
the center of our business and the 
kingdom has been shut out of our 
lives. 


Approaching the end of my 
three years at seminary, | have 
found myself more anxious and 
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EDITORIAL--JUNGLE LIVING 


In Miracle on The Hiver Kwai, Ernest Gordon, a survivor of a WWII 
Japanese prisoner of war camp, illustrates powerfully what is necessary for 
lasting community. In the hell and death that was capture by the Japanese, 
and in his imprisonment in the jungles of Thailand, Gordon recounts the 
many ‘‘sicknesses” in that artificial world. Daily torture, arduous railroad 
labor, fierce competition among prisoners, malaria, dysentery, cholera, 
parasites, poison and malnutrition were facts of life and death. Needless to 
say, that jungle was a brutal world of survival. Little compassion and 
constant fighting among prisoners to survive were the norms. 


Gordon himself became sick and was nearing death when two men, 
one a Methodist, the other a Catholic, appeared by his bed. They came, not 
to rob him of his death clothes or take his food as Gordon surmised, but to 
serve him! They came to dress his wounds, to massage his paralyzed legs 
and to do their best to show compassion and mercy to Gordon. Two men he 
didn't know nursed him back to health. Their act of compassion was 
contagious. It was the start of a community in that death camp, a coming 
together that transformed hell into something better. In that jungle, amidst 
death and hatred, a group of men decided to serve the truth and in months, 
most of the camp had changed. Prisoners served, not stole from each other. 
Massage teams were formed, medicines were created from jungle plants, 
healing occurred. Classes in latin, greek and mathematics were started by 
the officers and bible classes were often taught by a converted Gordon. 


In short, a community developed in the most unlikely place, 
empowered by the most unlikely source; but allow me to say, the only 
source for community--Jesus Christ. In Christ's example and teaching, we 
have a metaphor for community; the only one that will sustain us through the 
jungle truth. It is also touching how Gordon describes his coming home 
from the jungle. 


He recounts how he was sure that civilization would be that 
wondrous place that he had dreamed of during his captivity, only to find on 
his return, that we are all far deeper in the jungle than we truly know. Let us 
double our efforts to serve as we have been served, to be the bringers 
of truth to our jungle, In Jesus’ name. 


AKJ 





worrled than ever. Instead of putting 
the kingdom first, | have felt forced 
to put four ordination exams, one 
bible content exam, dossiers, 
candidate’s committee meetings, and 
classes first and foremost before 
God and | lose their connection to 
the kingdom. Throughout all of this, | 
can certainly tell you how many 
elders belong on session or the 
exact meaning of the human/divine 
qualities of Jesus, but | have a hard 
time finding a breath of God's spirit 
in my life. After enduring 3 years of 
theological beliefs and opinions, | 
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need not ask why the Presbyterian 
church is losing members. What do 
we have as a “community” that is 
any different than any other group or 
organization? We as seminarians can 
hopefully tell you who Jesus is, we 
can explain our favorite confession, 
or we can trace the developmental 
origins of original sin. But can we 
tell anyone how that has made a 
difference in our lives? Have we 
really experienced that “new life” 
that Jesus talks about? Have we 
really set our hearts on the kingdom, 
or have our minds simply tried to 
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grasp the idea? 


Nouwen has some _ helpful 
insights for those of us caught in this 
predicament. He writes that when we 
become over-filled with worries and 
expectations, our lives become 





absurd. “Absurd” he notes, is taken 


from the latin word surdus, which 
means ‘deaf’. Nouwen writes that in 
order to live spiritual lives and live in 
spiritual community with one another, 
we must be obedient Obedience 
proceeds from the latin word aualre 


or “listening”. As Nouwen writes, “A 


spiritual discipline is necessary in 
order to move slowly from an absurd 


to an obedient life, from a life filled 


with noisy worries to a life in which 
there is some free inner space where 
we can listen to our God and follow 
God’s guidance.” Two ways that 
Nouwen says we can “set our hearts 
on the Kingdom” are through the 
disciplines of solitude and of 
community. 


Firstly, one cannot have a 
spiritual life without times of solitude 
spent seeking the healing voice of 
God. For example, instead of going 
to our rooms, shutting the door and 
starting on that paper due for class, 
Matthew 6:6 says, “Go to your 
private room and, when you shut 
your door, pray to your Father who 
is in that secret place.” Of course, 
we can name many reasons why we 
don’t want to be alone. Perhaps it is 
too difficult for us to face all those 
empty or angry feelings. However, In 
order to pull us out of our absurd 
lives, we must allow God to unplug 
our deaf ears and enable us to hear 
the voice of God’s spirit. 


Further, along with solitude, 
we need also to be invoived in the 
discipline of community. “Community 
as discipline’, says Nouwen, “is the 
effort to create a free and empty 
space among people where together 
we can practice true obedience.” 
When we come to know the life- 
giving Spirit in our own solitude, 
then we can start to recognize and 
listen to the Spirit of God speaking 
through others. As Nouwen states, 
“Community is grounded in God, 
who calls us together, and not in the 
attractiveness of people to each 
other. There are many groups that 
have been formed to protect their 
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EDITORIAL--UNDER CONSTRUCTION PART 2 


As we explained in our last issue, TESTAMENT seeks to be a forum 
for a thoughtful discussion of some of the most important issues of the day. 
Our goal is to develop a magazine which represents the best possible 
thinking from Student, Professor, Alumni and others which will challenge us 
to critically assess our roles as church men and women in a world of 
constant change, as well as providing practical aids to help the student 
make the transition from school to parish. And so, with that in mind, we'd 
like to take this opportunity to talk a little about some of the plans we have 
for making that goal a reality. 


WHERE WE CAME FROM: To begin with, many may be wondering what's 
happened to the SITZ IM LEBEN? The answer to that can be found in our 
short article on the history of this magazine in our next issue. In it we show 
some of the earliest versions of a PTS student-run vehicle of discussion (in 
the early 1970's), and trace it to our magazine today. You will discover the 
issues, ideas and humor of our progenitors and learn a little about how our 
seminary has changed--or NOT changed! 


ABOUT OUR FORMAT: You may have noticed from our first issue that it was 
computer generated, as compared to the typesetting of the SITZ. A careful 
comparison between this issue and our first one will tell you that we've 
made another change--back to typesetting, but typesetting done by 
computer! Why the changes? Early on we decided that to allow for more 
pages per issue, as well as more copies per run, we would dispense with 
having our printer typeset our copy. The reason is simple--economics. In 
order to have printer typesetting, it would nearly double the per issue cost. 
So in order to be better stewards of our budget, we've opted for the 
computer. In our first issue, we discovered the difficulties of such a 
decision--time constraints, technical problems, etc.... In this issue we have 
moved great distances in overcoming those technical glitches which caused 
some odd-looking pages and a few typo’s (our apologies to the extended 
family of Paul Tillich--Ouch!). In the issues to come you will note an increase 
in illustrations as well as more pages as we reach for our goal of 16 pages 
per issue. One last note: our overall look will continue to improve as we 
make the leap from dot-matrix printing to laser printing. 


ABOUT OUR CONTENT: Response to our first issue has been generally 
positive. Part of the positive response came from the view that our mixture of 
articles, commentary and helpful hints gave the magazine enough diversity 
to keep it interesting. We've expanded on that idea and have included our 
full compliment of departments, designed to give the reader the fullest 
sampling of ideas and information available. 


ABOUT THE FUTURE: As the year began, our first goal as editors was to 
establish an Editorial Board, whose task it would be to help us direct and 
plan for the future. So we searched high and low and assembled a truly 
dedicated group of individuals who have contributed to this venture through 
their articles, ideas, prayers and efforts--we thank them. Our next goal was 
to work to increase both the quality of the magazine, as well as increase its 
frequency. Our goal is to reach 4-5 issues by June of this year, moving to 8 
issues next year. Upcoming issues will focus on Hermeneutical Bias; an 
issue dealing with Historical Critical Method in a Post-Modern World; and an 
issue on Ethics. 


(continued ped page) 
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own interests, to defend their own 


status, or to promote their own 
causes, but none of these is a 
Christian community. Instead of 


breaking through the walls of fear 
and creating new space for God, 
they close themselves to real or 
imaginary intruders. The mystery of 
community is precisely that it 
embraces a// people, whatever their 
individual differences may be, and 
allows them to live together as 
brothers and sisters of Christ and 
daughters and sons of the heavenly 
God.” Therefore, Nouwen says to us 
here at Princeton that we do not 
have to be fearful anymore. We 
don’t have to be victimized by 
senseless ordination questions, we 
don’t have to be fearful to face 
ourselves or the difference in others. 
But if we are obedient to the 
discipline of solitude and community 
we can begin to experience the 


‘What do we have to offer 
Wis world? ff it 1s simoly 
more information, of new 
causes and debates...then 
/ beheve the world has 
had enriough of these." 


loving presence of our God. 


Nouwen has much to say 
about building spiritual lives here at 
Princeton. Perhaps listening should 
be more important here than telling. 
As we in ministry move into the 
1990's, it will be most important for 
us to ask ourselves, “what do we 
have to offer this world?” If it is 
simply more information, or new 
causes and debates, or more 
explanations unconnected to the 
spiritual life Jesus Christ offers, then 
| believe the world has had enough 
of these. However, if it is a new way 
of living in God’s spirit with each 
other, then ! believe that we by 
God’s grace, have something to offer 
ourselves and this worry- 
filled world. a) 
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(Editorial continued from p.FB 


Another novel idea has been 
to include prominent and important 
Alumni in our “Pastor's Desk” and 
“Sermons” Departments. Here our 
goal is to bring the wisdom and 
thought of our beloved sons and 
daughters of PTS back to share with 
us. We are also reaching out to our 
Alumni by offering them a 
subscription at cost of postage. 


Finally, perhaps our most 
exciting venture to date is the “Open 
Pulpit” department we've begun 
work on. In addition to offering, 
through our pages, faculty, student 
and alumni, an opportunity to speak 
to the extended PTS community, we 
are reaching out to a select group of 











-and the servants of God who 
minister to those problems. 


All in all, our dream is that 
this magazine be an instrument of 
truth, which seeks to stimulate 
discussion and debate about the 
serious issues facing our world today 
with the knowledge that the power of 
our Lord Jesus Christ will be at the 
center of any true solution. Let that 
be the measure against which we 
are judged. 


So to you, our readers, we 
ask your input, suggestions, con- 
cerns and prayers as we struggle to 
provide an instrument worthy of you. 
AMEN. 


WLK 
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HYMNS AND THEIR SINGERS: 


individuals in politics, academia, the 
media, as well as the wider church 
community. The “Open Pulpit” will 
hopefully provide people such as 
Tony Brown, of PBS fame, Cong- 
ressman William Gray, Martin Marty, 
Rosemary Radford Ruether, William 
F. Buckley Jr., Elaine Pagles, Bill 
Moyers and many others a forum for 
discussing what they think are the 
problems facing the world today- 
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“I’M GLAD SALVATION’S FREE.” 


* NOTICE * 


TESTAMENT is looking for a 
few good folks to join our 
Editorial Board next year. If 


you are interested in this 


exciting position, please 
contact the editors care of 
TESTAMENT, campus mail. 











WHEN GOD IS IN THE BASEMENT 


BY A. K. JOHNSTON 
Sentor Editor, TESTAMENT 


| am now an official victim of 
the “Bureaucratic Captivity” of the 
Presbyterian Church. In compliance 
with my denomination’s once ad- 
mivable attempt at determining the 
fitness for ministry of its candidates, | 
find myself yet again having to 
submit to a long, arduous, imper- 
sonal, “Oh, how it pretends to be 
standardized”, process that seeks to 
discover beyond doubt, that my 
views of Jesus Christ will not offend 
anyone who might still be left in our 
_ pews by the time | get there. 


Loath though we might be to 
admit it, | am among those unable to 
convince an anonymous duet of 
fellow Presbyterians that | can ad- 
equately write a sermon or master 
the recitation of Reformed Theology. 
So life, job, ministry and classes get 
put on hold until | can find that 
secret combination of knowledge, 
gift, luck and wind-speed to pass my 
ordination exams. 


What began, historically, | 
am sure, as a well intended attempt 
at reviewing the ministerial compe- 
tency of candidates for ordination in 
the P.C.U.S.A., has become another 
example of what is wrong with the 
Presbyterian Church. Administered 
by a committee and protected by an 
attitude of “Nobody is really em- 
powered to change it’, the “thing” 
gains speed and momentum and 
finally gobbles up the idea or need 
from which it was born. And once 
again, another chain is thrown upon 
the growing mountain of shackles 
that keeps the living God bound and 
captive in the church basement, held 
fast by the self-regenerating fetters 
we call human organization. 


Without doubt, the church 
must review its candidates for min- 
istry and be satisfied of their compe- 
tence. But let us look at some of that 
process required for ministry in the 


Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 


Initially, one must impress a 
home-church session enough to 
sponsor them in a relationship with a 
committee of presbytery. Then, the 
individual must go through a 
supervised period of at least one 
year; a year of presbytery consult- 
ations, written reports, review and an 
exhaustive psychological examination 
before presbytery’s committee will 
consider that individual as a 
candidate. Completing this, that can- 
didate must satisfy the committee 
that he/she Is prepared to enter the 
candidacy year. It has been a 
frequent experience of inquirers that 
they do not feel the support and 
encouragement of this important pro- 





‘.. SONG, &’Glous, 
impersonal..process that 
seeks to discover beyond 
doubt, that my views of 

Jesus Christ will rot 
offend anyone who might 
still be left in our pews by 

the tine / get there.“ 





cess, but instead feel that they are 
being tested and must prove that the 
church ought to allow them to min- 
ister within its domain. The reasons 
and gjfts for ministry are often ob- 
scured by regulations and ordinanc- 
es. Far safer are you with the Book 
of Order at one of these meetings 
then with the bible. 


Next, any future minister 
must be accepted into an M.Div. 
program or have completed one at 
an accredited seminary. This _in- 
cludes. satisfying that seminary's 
admission process, its professors 
and administrators, as well as its 


academic requirements. These re- 
quirements include, if they match 
Princeton’s, two years of Field Ed. 
work incorporating extensive written 
and oral reviews, supervision by the 
churches and ministers that the can- 
didate works with, and a year of 
teaching Church practicum. 


Further, such requirements 
include two years of Greek and 
Hebrew combined and one year 
combined of further exegetical work 
in these languages, and a semester 
of polity, all finished to the satis- 
faction of the seminary. All of which 
truly does aid the candidate and the 
church In preparation for ministry. 


Additionally, the individual 
must enter into a year long can- 
didate relationship with a presbytery 
complete with consultations and re- 
view with a liaison team from that 
committee. And, as if the recom- 
mendation of the committee estab- 
lished by presbytery to make such 
recommendations is not enough, 
presbytery, by oral examination on 
the floor, further determines read- 
iness of the candidate for ministry. 


Finally, nothing can proceed 
unless the candidate has passed or 
successfully failed thrice an exten- 
sive battery of 5 exams known as 
ordination exams. As if the combined 
expertise of the above process of 
mostly professional, trained review, is 
not sufficient, the candidate is 
required to be examined and judged 
by a combination of laypersons and 
ministers and a committee. This pro- 
cess is disappointing. Highly sub- 
jective, there is little uniformity 
among graders and obvious personal 
agendas interfere with subjectivity. 
For example, | had a grader get 
mad at me and scribble on my 
grading paper because | annoyed 
him with my connection between my 
exegesis and sermon. He was mad 
because of the subject matter | 
chose to preach about, as if | could 
pick my church or preaching situa- 
tions in my ministry. The person was 
clearly upset at me! Why then is he 
grading my exam? Why does my 
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future depend on this process and 
his attitude? Dr. Long and other 
teachers of preaching have issued 
the call for new voices and better 
preaching among Presbyterians, but 
doesn’t this process insure that we 
stay tied to the old ways? 


Also, | question why these 
exams take place right in the middle 
of an academic year? They disrupt 
our studies, disrupt teachers and 
their classes. Willlam Chapman, the 
director of the cooperative committee 
overseeing ‘“ords’” indicated to me 
that he is powerless and_ the 
Committee on Theological Education 
needs to act to amend this problem. 
He was unable to project when this 
might happen except to say it was 
up to a committee and would not 
occur before the fall of 1991. 
Unfortunately, the same cooperative 
committee informed me that | had in 
fact passed my exegesis test and 
officially recorded the same. Yet one 
month later as the test was returned, 
| discovered that the committee was 
mistaken and | had failed the test. 
When | informed The chairman that | 
had failed and that they needed to 
correct their records, He said | would 
need to take the test again. | 
protested that this was unfair as | 
was already two weeks behind and 
unprepared for another test due to 
their error, to which the chairman 
snidely remarked that | could re-test 
in the fall after my graduation. This 
was a fine message of encourage- 
ment that | found to be common 
within the spirit of ordination exams. 
Unfortunately, | am not alone in this 
experience. 


Like many of our administra- 
tive systems, our ordination exam 
process needs reevaluation and 
major change if it is to serve the 
purpose for which it was created. It 
is a stumbling block of conformity in 
a church badly needing new ideas. 
It would be a shame to have it 
continue to discourage those gifted 
and called people who are working 
to serve God within it. The Reformed 
confessions and tradition are so 
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strong that it would be a shame to 
see them further buried under 
“order” 0 





(Bartel continued from p. 1) 


individual has definitional para- 
meters, these are, the freedom and 
primacy of other individuals. In that 
sense, it is the existence of other 
individuals that defines us as _ in- 
dividuals. Taking that a step further, 
it is not the individuals who col- 
lectively define the community, but 
rather the fact that there exist rela- 
tionships, or community, that defines 
the individual. This necessitates a 
caveat: the community by no means 
dictates the nature of the particular 
individual, but rather provides the 
grounding and boundaries so that 
the individual can indeed be an 
individual. 


Of course, at some point, 
push comes to shove and we will 
want to ask the question, how do we 
decide what comes first, the 
individual or the community. | would 
propose that perhaps community is 
not a thing of human creation. The 
only thing we can create is our 
environment, the only thing we can 
choose in living day to day is those 
people to whom we give our 
commitment, our love, and to whom 
we pledge our time and loyalty. | 
would also propose, based on the 
above paragraph, that we are 
already involved in a community. By 
definition, because we are in- 
dividuals, we are in community. 


in that case, we can speak 
of community on two levels--the com- 
munity that exists because we are, 
and the community that ought to 
exist. When discussing the com- 
munity that ought to exist, we are 
faced with another set of questions: 
Who has the right to define that 
community? When we speak of the 
community that ought to exist, are 


we speaking of some transcendental, 
formal definition of community, or of 
the appropriate community for our 
times, or the community in which we 
live and work today? What is the 
standard by which we judge the 
goodness or badness of the com- 
munity? The rightness or wrongness 
of it? What holds primacy in the 
minds of the members? Is it agree- 
ment on doctrinal statements? Do | 
have to be accepted by everyone 
else in the community to be in the 
community? Is the community deter- 
mined by the largest group wherein 
all comprising members accept all 
other comprising members? 


A wise person said to me the 
other day that you can’t talk about 
community without talking about 
humility. Martin Luther King Jr., who 
held the individual as a treasure of 





* the definition of 
community is to be 
aiscovered, not 
determined,” 





God's creation, talked often about 
the interrelatedness of all human- 
kind, often quoting John Donne, who 
eloquently suggested that ‘‘Every- 
one’s death diminishes me...No one 
is an island, apart from the Main...So 
never send to ask for whom the bell 
tolls, it tolls for thee.” King’s 
interpretation of the parable of the 
Good Samaritan included the obser- 


vation that the Samaritan, the 
individual, points out to us_ the 
balance between individual and 


community: push comes to shove 
and the question to ask is not What 
will happen to me if | help that 
person? but What will happen to that 
person if | don’t help them? 


“Humility” is a difficult con- 
cept to swallow, and an even more 
difficult concept to live by. So many 
of us know the hurt, damage, and 
unfairness we may suffer as a result 








of giving up our rights, needs, or 
desires for another. This may in- 
dicate ignorance of how to sacrifice, 
or it may point to what happens 
when we count others better than 
ourselves within the community. We 
may wish to say that the individual 
comes first and the individual has 
the right not to sacrifice. 


Push comes to shove in 
dealing with the individual and the 
community when personal difference 
and the presence of sin make their 
way into the dynamics. Most likely 
the right and responsibility of living 
in a community should awake in us 
an alertness at the point of every 
decision and action. The challenge 
is ever-present: can we sincerely say 
that we are all equally valid 
members of a community, no matter 
what we think, do or say? To 
paraphrase David Riesman, can we 
only cooperate if we understand 
each other, if we like each other, or 
if we share certain preconceptions? 
Or does disagreement equal disbar- 
ment from the community? 


Each unique, individual one 
of us has different values and 
priorities. We have it solidified in the 
collective mind of our culture that 
truth is absolutely true at ail times; 
that we can at any point prove what 
is true, prescribe for any possible 
situation what the correct, indeed, 
what the good and right mode of 
behavior would be. It is almost as if 
truth is a commodity, a prescription 
that can be applied to any ill, an 
answer, clearly delineated that we 
can apply to any question. Hence, 
reality is the same for each one of 
us, and the right thing for one to do 
in any situation is the right thing for 
another to do in any situation. 


But what if we considered 
truth to be relative? This is not to 
say that truth is an antinomian 
situationalism implying moral an- 
archy, but rather that truth Is ab- 
solute for each one of us, and 
understood as absolute truth by the 
community in that individuals are 
interrelated. In other words, it is the 


primacy of the individual that rela- 
tivizes values, appropriating them 
through relationships with other 
individuals. Absolute truth can only 
be understood in community. Ab- 
solute truth, individually understood, 
as the ground for individual integrity 
poses for each individual the most 
stringent requirements. Situational 
ethics so defined requires an alert 
love whereby each individual human 
being and each situation is 
examined and understood for what it 
is. 


Perhaps this is what the 
dining hall philosopher meant the 
other day when she said that the 
alternative to looking for a future 
situation to make everything better is 
“living for the moment’. “The will of 
God is not a system of rules which 
are established from the outset; it Is 
something new and different in each 
different situation in life, and for this 
reason a [person] must ever anew 
examine what the will of God may 
be. The heart, the understanding, 


CALL FOR DIRECTIONS 


observation and experience must all 
collaborate in this task. it Is no 
longer a matter of [one’s] own 
knowledge of good and evil, but 
solely of the living will of God.” 
(Bonhoeffer’s E7AICE. 


The difficulties in defining 
community are concretized when we 
seek to define a community other 
than what exists at the present. 
While we certainly should seek to 
grow in love and strength and unity, 
to judge the present collection of 
Individuals or Others by a creedal 
standard stated in one ideology is 
merely a reversion to a “responsible 
nobility”, one group of people, in ail 
well-meaning intent, deciding what is 
the truth of the community for all. 
Rather, recognizing that community 
exists in that Individuals exist, truth 
has the ground in which to flourish 
and to thrive: the definition of 
community is to be discovered, not 


determined. O 


A Sermon Preached By DR. GEORGE E. CHORBA, PTS Class of 1963 
Serjfor Pastor, First Fresbyterian Church, New Veron, N/ 


Psalm 9:11-20, Zech 7:5-10, f Thess 2:13-3:5 


I'm not a great fan of 
recorded answering devices. Par- 
ticularly on Fridays. For some rea- 
son, most of the people | need to 
call seem not to be at work on 
Fridays. But their answering mach- 
ines are at work, assuring me that 
by Monday or Tuesday they will 
have their lives back together again 
and will certainly return my call. 


Several years ago | received 
an announcement in the mail for 
which | needed additional informa- 
tion. It was an announcement about 
a speaker | wanted to hear at a 
church I'd never heard of before. 
The announcement had all the 
information | needed except one 


crucial detail. What | really needed 
to know was: Where is the church? 
And almost as if my question was 
anticipated, the bottom of the 
announcement said: ‘Call for Direc- 
tions.” So | did. But it was Friday 
and what | got was a recorded 
answering device. It began with the 
stained-glass voice of a preacher 
sounding like an invitation to prayer. 
He thanked whoever | was for 
calling, and then began to tell me 
everything that would be happening 
at his church for the next seven 
days. | heard about worship and 
child care, choir rehearsals and 
youth groups, women’s lunches and 
men’s Bible studies, the date of the 
annual bazaar and how grateful and 
proud they were to offer to the 
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community this outstanding speaker | wanted to hear 
that day. The tape ended with a cheerful invitation... ‘If 
you need the directions to get here, please call back 
when our office is open on MONDAY!” 


| still don’t Know where that church is. 


Where is the church? On another level that 
question is an important one at the end of the 1980's. 
Apart from the actual location of a building, where is the 
church in the world today? And | think that question is 
not as easy to answer as it might seem on the surface. 


In the midst of a plethora of activity, the church 
is often criticized for being out of touch with reality; of 
being off on our own little trip to never-never land. 
People watch what we do in the church, and they are 
often mystified. People see who we are in the church, 
and they are embarrassed. For 
many of us, too, the church is 
an embarrassment, and for 
good reason. I've heard tele- 
vision evangelists rail against 
“Churchianity” as opposed to 
Christianity, and who can bl- 
ame them? How far can one 
get urging people to come to 
Jesus with nothing better to 
commend this Savior than his 
would-be disciples in today’s 
church? And | number myself 
as one of them. 


Where is the church? 
Just look at us! Sitting here in 
a well-preserved relic of the 
19th Century, wearing vestmen- 
ts that are a throw-back to the 
Middle Ages, singing the music 
of composers who are as dead 
as a doornail, and reading from 
a book nearly 2,000 years old. 
Why, we don't even have a 
decent atrium to commend our- 
selves to the world that passes 
by our front door! Where is the 
church? Hopelessly out of tou- 
ch with reality, by the world’s 
definition. And yet, in one im- 
portant sense, it doesn’t get 
any better than this. When | 
ask myself the question...where is the church, it reminds 
me of the peculiar way in which the church views reality. 
You see, in the world, what often passes for reality is 
dog-eat-dog, survival of the fittest, look-out-for-number- 
one, do your own thing and the devil take the hindmost. 


But in the church there is a different view of 
reality. And when | think of that reality, | remember 
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DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT 


The devil ts dead, some people have said, 
With a very self-satisfied smile; 

But I meekly replied, Who then since he died 
Is doing his work all the While? 


Ruthie Moore. Ruthie Moore is a girl | grew up with. 
Ruthie never seemed to fit in. No matter where she went 
or what she did, Ruthie Moore never quite fit in. in a 
community of new suburban homes, brick-tight and 
sparkling with the latest appliances, Ruthie lived on the 
wrong side of the tracks. Her home was on a dirt road 
at the end of the developments; what people called a 
Depression cottage: minimal shelter, thrown together in 
the 1930's, with tar and asbestos siding scored to look 
like brick. 


And Ruthie’s father was the town drunk, because 
people didn’t know to call them alcoholics then. And he 
brought her to church every Sunday, weaving down the 
aisle and reeking in the pews. But every Sunday she sat 
beside him to keep him awake and to get the offering 
from his pocket when It was time. Ruthie and her 
drunken father didn't fit in. But 
what | liked about Ruthie was 
that she didn’t seem to notice. 
| remember when she came to 
our Confirmation Class, she 
was the only one who had 
never been baptized. But in- 
stead of being embarrassed by 
that, she seemed thrilled; thril- 
led that she could be bap- 
tized...and when she asked if 
her father could be baptized, 
too, | thought we would all die 
of embarrassment. All except 
good old Dr. Porter, who thou- 
ght it was the most normal 
question he’d ever heard. And 
so they were--Baptized...in fro- 
nt of everyone, weaving down 
the aisle together, with little 
Ruthie holding on to her father 
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for dear-life. 
On Confirmation Sun- 
day, a few months later, | 


remember that we were all told 
to assemble in the front of the 
church for a _ class picture. 
Ruthie’'d been absent the week 
before and hadn't gotten the 
message that girls were to be 
in party dresses and boys 
were to wear ties. Ruthie came 
in pants. The teacher said to her, ‘Well, everyone else 
seems to have gotten the message!” and withered her 
with a glance. | guess she didn't want to make an issue 
of it and Ruthie offered to bow out of the picture 
gracefully. She said to Dr. Porter, “! didn't know. | didn't 
know we were to wear dresses.” ‘Neither did |," he 
said. “But you come stand by me. | can't recall 


Bible where it says you have to be in a dress to be in 
the church.” And he withered the teacher with a glance 
of his own. 


So Ruthie made it through Confirmation, and so 
did we all. It was the best lesson we could have 
learned. In fact, one of the only lessons | remember from 
that class. Ruthie is an Elder of that church now. She 
still lives In that same house where her parents raised 
her. And the church may be the only place Ruthie fits in. 


Some say the church is hopelessly out of touch 
with reality. But more often than not, that is because of 
the peculiar way in which the church views reality. in the 
world, what often passes for reality is dog-eat-dog, 
survival of the fittest, and look out for number one. But 
in the church, we view reality differently. Here, strangers 
become relatives; the weak are cherished; those who 
don’t fit into the world’s standards of value are Baptized; 
and the poor are royalty. 


What is reality, then? Sometimes you have to 
find where the church is, to answer that question. Father 
Bruce Ritter, who directs Covenant House in New York 
City, and their shelter for children who walk the streets 
of Times Square, writes about that different reality in his 
August diary, where he says: 


“From out of the darimess | heard one 
of the boys say, Thanks Bruce, for 
running this place. k's because of you | 
didn't have to sell my tail to eat today.” 
The voice welled up out of the dark- 
ness of the boys floor. We had just put 
the kids to bed...32 boys downstairs, 
23 gists upstairs, 9 more boys on the 
4th floor. | had stopped in about 71 
o'clock that night “R’s one of my 
favorite times, ” he says, “to be in the Center, to witness the magical 
transformation of dozens of strest-wise, Times Square dirifiers, and wanderers, 
and midnight cowboys, and potential Mary Magdalenes...into a gaggle of 
sleeping, very vulnerable children. The boy had made no attempt to whisper,” he 
writes. “He said kt loud and clear. He wanted to be heard. | wanted to cry. | just 
kicked the kid gently in the leg and said | was glad he was here. | walked 
around a bit, stepping over a dozen Kids, kicking them # | thought they wanted 
to be kicked, grabbing a few hands that rose up out of that dark floor to block 
my path for a moment.” 


“Bruce...wil you hear my confession, Bruce?” This time it was a whisper from a 
kid huddled in the comer. | did. The kids quieted down real quick that night. i's 
almost magic the way 60 assorted Times Square wolfiings can tum into children 
again. ‘Unless you become as little children...’ & was an extraneous thought from 
the Gospel drifting into my mind that | quickly banished.”! 


All that was one night in August several years ago. But 
the work continues. 


As the rest of the world goes about disposing of the 


the church adopts and embraces the little ones in the 
name of its Lord. The church remembers that it is not 
just to mirror the real world, or to wring its hands over it. 
The church exists to create the real world, and it takes 
the church to remind Christians of how odd our peculiar 
vision is of what the world should look like. 


Back in the 1960's and 1970's, it was popular to 
insist that the government should create that “real world” 
the church envisioned. But social legislation, in itself, 
can never serve the poorest and least powerful. It can 
never serve the drunks of the world or their little 
children. The best it can do Is give the less powerful a 
little more power, and call It justice, or give the poor a 
little more money and call it living. 


The world cannot give dignity to the very young, 
the very old, the very weak or the very sick. For the 
poorest of the poor and the sickest of the sick, there 
must be hope that they are not dependent upon policy, 
but on the promise that God’s love is stronger than the 
forces of evil. “Nothing shall ever separate...” even the 
drunks of this world, ‘from the love of God in Christ 
Jesus.”2 


| believe only the church can be the source of 
such radical and far-reaching hope, so we must care for 


7 Leleve only the church can be the source of such radical 
and far-reaching hope, so we must care for the world by 
forming the chitrch around tis truth ard no other. Ard if it 
wont play in a cancer ward or a Depression cottage or at 
Covenart House or our Counseling lounge...then whatever it 


is, it Isnt the Gospel." 


the world by forming the church around this truth and no 
other. And if it won't play in a cancer ward or a 
Depression cottage or at Covenant House or our 
Counseling lounge, or a Shelter or a Soup Kitchen, then 
whatever it is, it isn’t the Gospel. 


Last week | drove into Newark. Along Broad 
Street you see the agencies and waiting rooms that 
have been created by social legislation. And through 
dirty plate glass windows you see the poor and the 
weak and the sick and the dispossessed sitting row 
upon row on those dismal molded plastic chairs. 
Waiting. Just waiting in lines. Walting to qualify. Waiting 
in the glare of fluorescent lighting to prove themselves 
deserving. 


That is one vision of reality. The church has another. 
Christian charity asks nothing of its recipient except that 
he or she be needy. Charity reaches out in compassion 
for no other reason and with no better goal in mind than 


| very young, the very old, the very weak, the very 
_ vulnerable, and the very poor, and calling this “reality,” 


that we are commanded to reach out by the Lord; a 
Lord who had compassion on the weak and the 
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wretched, and then commanded us 
to go and do likewise. Christians do 
not reach out to the poor because 
we deem them to be deserving, or in 
order to help them to help them- 
selves, or in order to make future 
taxpayers out of them, or to keep 
them content and quiet. We reach 
out because we are commanded to 
do so.3 


We don’t baptize the drunks 
of this world and their little children 
because we think it will help them to 
clean up their act. We do it because 
Jesus commanded us to go into all 
the world making disciples of all 
nations; baptizing and teaching 
them...’all that | have commanded 
you.” 


We don't build schools and 
libraries in the third world or provide 
counselling for alcoholics, or shelters 
and soup kitchens, because we be- 
lieve it will improve their lot and 
raise them out of poverty and des- 
pair. We do it because there is 
something of human dignity about 
reading a book of your own and 
having a roof over your head and a 
warm meal in your stomach. We do 
it because we are commanded to 
re-create the real world in the image 
of Jesus, who treated the poor like 
the royalty they are in God’s eyes. 
No questions asked. No quailifica- 
tions to be met. No proof of one’s 
deserving required of those who 
come. 


It is a strange vision of the 
“real world.” | admit that. But it fs 
the one vision we have that directs 
our hearts to the love of God and to 
the steadfastness of Christ. “Now 
may the Lord Jesus Christ himself, 
and God who first loved us, and 
gave us eternal comfort and good 
hope through grace, comfort your 
hearts and establish them in every 
good work and word.” 


Maakiad has become so mach one family 


that we cagaot (asere oar own prosperity 


except by insuring that of everyore else.” 


Bertread Russell 
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NOTES 
1. Bruce Ritter, SOMETIMES GOD 


Some say the church is 
hopelessly out of touch with reality. 
What is reality then? Sometimes you 


have to find where the church is, to MAS A KIS FACE. 

answer that question. QD 2. Willlam H. Willimon, WAATS 
HYUGHT WITH THE CHURCH. 
3. Ibid. 


COMMUNITY > A D.C. JOURNAL 
BY LINDA M. ROGGE 
M Div. Midoller 


When | was asked to write about community, | didn't realize how 
hard it would be to do. Community life involved so many complex dynamics 
that definition of its basic elements Is almost inevitably limited. What | can 
share are some things that have helped me learn so much about community 
life by living at another seminary within the larger community of Washington, 
D.C. 


One of the most dynamic Christian communities in D.C. Is the 
Church of the Savior (COS)--an ecumenical Christian community made up of 
eight different church families whose ministries form 26 community service 
programs. There aren’t any “denominations” in the COS--the churches are 
structured very much like the church described in the Book of Acts, with 
Christians living in community in a radically different way than the rest of the 
world. A long-time member, Elizabeth O’Connor, tells the story of the COS in 
her book Ca// fo Commitment and describes its idea of community this way: 


‘There is no growth or keeping alive the fire within without prayer, Bible reading, and study, but these need 
the test of our meeting with one another. Not in our closets or in our studies do we find out f God's Word 
has found lodging in our souls. if the kingdom of heaven has come within, &s fruits are in our relationships. 
Here is the test of whether or not we are people in communion with God ... Always by the grace of God we 
would hear in our souls a redeeming word and by that same grace speak i to another. 


if we, as Christians, are living in communion with God, our relationships-—-our 
community life--will show it. 


it sounds simple. We all know this already. But “community” just 
isn't an easy thing to be. It is complex and complicated and full of the 
difficulties which human relations produce. Thus, living in communion with 
God must meet the complexities on all the different levels that make up 
community life. 


This is perhaps what has most Impressed me about the seminary 
community here at Wesley: the effort to bring about life in communion with 
God is very intentional--reflected on a multitude of levels -- and focused on 
Christ. 


| noticed this first when | talked with the incoming first-year students. 
Each new student is assigned a personal faculty advisor for the duration of 
that student’s seminary education. Along with this, all new students are 
required to participate in two years of small group sessions in order to 
“integrate academic work and spiritual development.” The first year Is spent 
in Ecclesial Reflection Groups (ERG’s)--groups of 5-10 people, led by a 
faculty member, meeting weekly to discuss classes, church experiences, 
spiritual growth and their interrelationship. The second year students form 








Covenant-Discipleship Groups, much 
like small bible studies: they are 
student-led, and designed to help 
students practice spiritual discipline 
and accountability to one another. 
The nurture and care for each 
student’s spiritual and emotional 
well-being is seen as primary to the 
rest of her or his seminary work, 
and, ultimately, ministry. 


Students here are also 
encouraged to spend their first 
semester visiting different churches 
in the area. This way, they worship 
in and learn about other faith tradi- 
tions, as weil as going to different 
churches within their own tradition. 
By second semester, students can 
carefully decide where to do field 
education the following year, and 
begin to worship with that church 
regularly, becoming part of the 
church family. 


Along with the handbook 
and catalogue and D.C. maps in my 
orientation package was a single 
piece of green paper: it was a list of 
counseling services in the area, 
available to all students. The false 
myth that seminary students—future 
ministers--should not, and therefore 
do not, need counseling services is 
dispelied here. The thought is this: A 
seminary campus can be like mil- 
lions of other communities that make 
up our world, or it can be a place 
where God is present and _for- 
giveness is granted and healing 
takes place. 


A part of our ministry to one 
another here at Wesley is our un- 
written Friday night rule: NO ONE 
STUDIES ON FRIDAY NIGHT! We go 
out together (usually to a coffee 
house with live music and Ben and 
Jerry’s--right around the corner) and 
relax. 


As you can see, there’s a lot 
that goes on here to ensure personal 
well-being. But life in community is 
part of personal well-being. The true 
test of our individual life in com- 
munion with God comes in our 
community life-our relationships with 


each other. 


The way Christians live this 
out is as ,the body of Christ--the 
church. Of course not all people at 
seminary were ‘raised in the 
church,” but many have come to 
seminary after being integral mem- 
bers of a faith family. It was my 
experience within my own faith com- 
munity that lead me to seminary in 
the first place. Finding a new church 
family to be a part of, then, Is 
crucial--for individuals, and for the 
seminary community which they 
make up. 


Wesley has structured its 
chapel life to be that new church 
family for all who are a part of this 
community. The professors here are 
responsible for the chapel, one 
among them serving as elder of the 
chapel (same as our “chaplain’) to 
be responsible for coordinating all 
services. Much like PTS, different 
cultural and faith traditions are 
represented regularly. Those who 
preach are either professors or other 
ordained ministers working in min- 
istries in the city. Students are en- 
couraged to participate in readings 
and special services--the other day, 
for example, the deaf ministries class 
lead the service. 


What has been especially 
empowering to me as a student here 
is how our professors see chapel as 
a very special place where we come 
together with God, and where they 
can teach us what we are at sem- 
inary to learn. 


People attend chapel reg- 
ularly--it's a needed constant for us, 
void of politics and pretense and 
competition--a place where the brok- 
en gather and become whole. 


There is one last thing I'd 
like to share, because | think it best 
explains what I've learned about 
Christian community. 


The morning | returned to 
D.C. after Thanksgiving break, | lear- 
ned that a woman who lived a few 
doors down the hall from me had 


committed suicide a few days be- 
fore. That same day, a memo was 
sent to everyone in the community 
listing the five members of Wesley’s 
Personal Preparation for Ministry 
Committee who were available to 
anyone who wanted to talk about 
what had happened. 


That night, everyone was in- 
vited to one of the dorm lounges for 
a time of prayer and conversation. 
The next night a prayer service was 
held in the chapel. Throughout the 











“Say, let’s take that sign over to the church—”’ 
“What fur?” 
“You ll see.”’ 
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week a candle for the woman was 
placed on the altar for prayer. Since 
there were some conflicting opinions 
about the formal memorial service- 
-Who should preach? Who should 
celebrate the eucharist?--a meeting 
was called by the chapel elder for 
student suggestions on content, ar- 
rangement and participants of the 
service. 


When the meeting began our 
chapel elder directed our attention to 
the cross on the wall. She asked if 
we would focus on that for a few 
minutes before we started. 


The service was held yester- 
day. And it was very, very good. We 
had spent the past days in shock, 
anger, guilt, and mourning--in all the 
complexity and conflict of community 
life--but we had done it as a family, 
together. 


And yesterday we gathered 
together--broken--and sang together, 
prayed together, held hands to- 
gether, waiked with each other to 
the communion table. And we celeb- 
rated together, with all the fullness of 
our hearts, we celebrated the life of 


Heaven.” 


The word “shalom” carries 
with it a meaning of “totality” or 
“wholeness”, but it describes a 
condition, applicable to many differ- 
ent dimensions--cosmic wholeness in 
the human community, wholeness in 
relationship to God, and wholeness 
in the future which God intends for 
all of creation. When we celebrated 
the Lord’s Supper together at our 
friend’s service, we practiced shalom 
fully, on all levels. We practiced the 
shalom of Christ. 


The community that weicom- 
ed me here at Wesley is complex 
and intricate and imperfect--as all 
communities are in some way (PTS 
included!). But it is a community that 
works very hard at shalom--the kind 
of shalom that saturates all levels- 
the shalom of Christ. 


When a community does 
this, growth within is nurtured. The 
fire within Is kept alive. The redeem- 
ing word is spoken to us, and by 
grace we speak that Word to each 
other. Walking together we speak 
the words that shape the prayer 





our friend, and left in the song of “May we always grow “more 
celebration “When we ail get to loving.” D0 
FICFONL TILE TALES Oe tics. ee 


As early as 1967, many in education have questioned the relative 
effectiveness of Current Grading Systems in academia for determining 
student competence and teaching effectiveness. No less were the debates 
which surrounded the issue on this campus. Even as recently as last year, 
then Middier Steve Ramp (he now serves on our Editorial Board) offered an 
argument against the current system in favor of a pass/fail system in the 
final issue of our parent magazine, SITZ IM LEBEN. 


Perhaps, one of the most enthusiastically endorsed arguments 
against the current letter grade system rests in the belief that It, by its very 
nature, separates students from teacher and students from each other by 
making the educational process one which encourages students to be less 
creative and sharing in their ideas for the sake of the all important grade. 
Thus, real learning is subjugated to “grade chasing.”’ Whether or not this is, 
indeed, true, we do not know for sure. But there is little doubt that the 
perception among the vast majority of students is that the current system of 
grading at PTS is arbitrary, manipulative and not encouraging of learning or 
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supportive of the individual. 


So, in the spirit of keeping 
the discussion going we offer this 
SUMMARY OF ARGUMENTS AGAIN- 
ST THE CURRENT GRADING SYS- 
TEM which was compiled by mem- 
bers of the PTS Student Government 
in or around 1970, and is presented 
to you as we found it. [Ed.] 


The following excerpt is 
taken from MEASURE, NUMBER, 
AND WEIGHT: A POLEMICAL STA- 
TEMENT OF THE COLLEGE GRAD- 
ING PROBLEM by Stuart Miller, 
Center for Research on Learning and 
Teaching, The University _ of 
Michigan, March 1967. It was 
compiled for the Academic Senate 
Select Committee on Education, 
University of California, Berkeley. 


K. Summary of Arguments Against 
the Current Grading System (p. 21- 
22) 


1. Conventional A-F letter grading 
corrupts the teaching situation by 
encouraging “grade-grubbing” and 
alienating student from teacher. 


2. It is neither accurate, being 
dependent on too many nonaca- 
demic variables, nor is it uniform. A 
grade from one instructor or one 
college does not mean the same 
thing as a grade from another. 


3. It encourages a mechanical kind 
of learning and restricts the creative 
leisure of the student. it encourages 
conformity in some students, cyni- 
cism in some, and rebellion in oth- 
ers. It Is certainly out of tune with 
the aspirations of the new student 
generation. 


4 tt does not, as is_ claimed, 
significantly stabilize the academic 
standards of the university. 


5. There is little evidence that it 
motivates students, less that it motiv- 
ates them to learn significantly. What 
evidence there is suggests that 
learning proceeds more efficiently 
when students are encouraged to 
motivate themselves. 








6. It serves the purpose of determining graduate admissions, but badly. 
There is little evidence that we are choosing the right people for graduate 
_ school when we use grades without great amounts of supplementary 
information. There is evidence that the graduate schools could do without 


conventional letter grades. 


7. There is evidence that transfers could be handled without conventional 


grades. 


8. There is evidence that business can manage to hire without conventional 


grades. 


10. There is considerable evidence that the grading system discourages and 
finally weeds out the most creative students, that it discourages creativity in 


general. 


11. Grading protects and even encourages bad teaching. O 





* The Pastor’ Desk * 


In this issue of the 
¥ “Pastors Desk”, 
Kev. Dr. Chatles 
Anarews Jones, ti, 
newly installed As- 
sociate Pastor for 


Oe Evangelism and 
Adult Education at 

the Westminster 
Presbyterian 

Church, Spartanburg, S.C., and 


recent pastor of Livingston Presby- 
terian Church, Livingston N.J., writes 
for us on the problems involved in 
leaving one parish for another. Dr. 
Jones, an alumnus of PTS, M.Div., 
and former pastor in our own 
Teaching Church Program, has both 
a D.Min., as well as an earned Ph.D. 
from Drew University, and is cur- 
rently revising his recent dissertation 
on the Theology of Charles Hodge 
for publication: 


One of the most difficult 
things in pastoral ministry is saying 
goodbye to a congregation with 
whom you have shared so much. 
What makes this so difficult is the 
suddenness with which this occurs. 
There can be no advance warning 
given to a church, since you never 
know how conversations with a par- 
ticular pulpit committee will progress. 


Our placement process in 


the Presbyterian Church U.S.A is by 
its very nature clandestine. When 
you are seeking to relocate, P.I.F.’s 
(Personal Information Forms) are 
completed and submitted to Louls- 
ville and circulated among colleag- 
ues. When search committees con- 
tact you, you must meet with them 
secretly so no one in your current 
church realizes it. Then when the 
Holy Spirit confirms a call, the news 
hits the congregation like a bomb 
shell. Don’t be surprised that reac- 
tion runs a wide gambit. Anger, 
sadness, disappointment, and a sen- 
se of rejection are just a few of the 
responses that a pastor gets. To say 
the least, it can be avery 
uncomfortable situation. 


From the congregation’s per- 
spective their reactions are quite 
natural. After all, the congregation is 
not just losing an employee, but also 
its preacher, friend, leader and part- 
ner in ministry. Uncertainty about 
what their future holds should be 
expected, not to mention the uncom- 
fortable anticipation of the often 
wearisome process of the pastoral 
search into which they have now 
been thrust...by YOU! 


From the pastor's point of 
view, there are also many mixed 
emotions. There is excitement and a 


burst of creativity about a new chal- 
lenge to serve God. However, there 
is also some sadness about leaving 
friends with whom she/he has shared 
many special occasions. The pastor 
goes through many feelings just as 
the congregation. The question is: 
how do we keep this ‘saying good- 
bye” in some kind of healthy pers- 
pective in which the parting can be 
a positive experience for everyone? 


Let me suggest a few things 
which might be helpful: 


1) Remember who is the Head of the 
church. Jesus Christ is the One 
whom we serve. It is Christ who 
brings pastor and people together 
and it is Christ who opens up new 
opportunities. 


2) Let feelings be expressed. Make 
yourself available to anyone who 
wishes to vent their emotions. 


3) Be sensitive to the feelings of the 
congregation and try not to take its 
reaction personally. If people were 
not upset by your decision, it would 
not say much about your ministry. 


4) Work hard to make the transition 
as smooth as possible. Working with 
your Presbytery or other denomina- 
tional judicatory, helps the session or 
lay leadership begin to channel its 
energies to the future. 


5) Provide the same quality of 
pastoral care and preaching for 
whatever time remains. Don't 
disengage too quickly. 


6) Affirm people in what you have 
shared together. Celebrate the minis- 
try you have shared. 


7) Finally, let the congregation know 
that once you leave you cannot 
return for weddings, funerals or bapt- 
isms. The church needs to orient 
itself to new leadership. The most 
helpful thing one can do for her/his 
successor is to stay out of the way 
to enable new pastoral loyalties to 
form. 


Finally, remember that this part of 
your ministry is as important as any 


other. O 
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* Little Tomes * 
Letters to the Editors 


To the Editors: 


In the first TESTAMENT your editorial 
stressed the role of the seminary in 
asking the right questions and 
finding the right answers. May | offer 
a suggestion of how TESTAMENT 
might further these endeavors? 


Perhaps each edition of TESTAMENT 
could ask a professor what books 
had most influenced him or her. You 
could, of course, limit or expand the 
idea: do a series on the Biblical 
studies department asking each 
professor which three books have 
been most critically important to 
them, for example. Or you could 
specify the question a bit and ask 
which books have been most helpful 
in (a) their scholarship or (b) in the 
understanding of, and ministry to, 
the church. However the question is 
flavored, the responses could be 
quite rich. 


We are about the shaping of vision 
and of vocation, whether we are 
more a professional school or grad- 
uate school. Discerning what has 
been helpful in the formation of our 
teachers and mentors may be very 
helpful to us as well. 


Sincerely, 
Mark Greiner, M.Div. Middler 


® Good suggestion. We're working 
on it! [Ed.] 


To The Editors: 


| find it appalling that so many 
students at this Seminary see no 
practical value in academics. Theol- 
ogy, church history, and Biblical 
exegesis are disparaged in light of 
psychology, sociology, and church 
administration. | hear statements like 
“ll never preach a sermon on Abgar 
the Black’, or “If | need Greek to 
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* NOTABLES’ QUOTES * 


The first subjugation of woman is the subjugation of her 
womb, the subjugation of access to her body, so that she should 
not choose her own beloved or explore the pleasures of her own 
body but that her body and its fruits should belong first to her 
father, who would sell or trade her to her husband. She must be 
delivered as undamaged goods, duly inspected, any signs of 
previous use punished by death. Only the male to whom she has 
been legally handed over may put his seed in her body, so that he 
can be sure that the children that emerge from her body belong 
to him, pass on his name, inherit his property.... 


Philosophers minimize her contribution to the acts of 
conception and birth. Aristotle proclaims through two thousand 
years of teachers that woman is a misbegotten male.... Moses 
teaches that the male is the original human model. The woman 
was created second...to be his helpmate...[and] the Christian 


Church teaches that birth is shameful, that from the sexual libido 
the corruption of the human race is passed on from generation 


to generation... 


[Ultimately] the control of woman’s womb means the 


subjugation of her person. 


Rosemary Radford Ruether, from the pages of SEXISM AND 
GOD-TALK’ TOWAAD A FEMINIST THEOLOGY. Beacon Press, 
1983. p. 260. 


understand the Gospel, then | don't 
need the Gospel”, or “No 
parishioner is going to ask me what 
the Q Source recommends for his or 
her life.” These statements are 
ridiculous ad Aominems, but students 
use them with impunity. 


Theology was once foundational--a 
system which one used to make 
sense out of the world, and by 
which one would shape one’s 
ministry. For many today it is nothing 
more than a conclusion one makes 
based on disparate experiences that 
are somehow seen as “formative”. 


History was formerly a great treasury 
of people and events that told the 
story of humanity. This story was our 
biography, as a race and as a 





Church, and it inspired us to build a 
future. Now It is merely a collection 
of tiresome facts whose only value 
lay in the universal concepts they 
impart, concepts which themselves 
merely reflect one’s individual op- 
inion. The Bible is treated in the 
same way. Sofa scnptura has so 
often deteriorated into a vindication 
of one’s social and moral values, or 
metaphysical beliefs. In this sense 
there is no foreseeable need for the 
individual to regard scripture on its 
own merits, but only inasmuch as it 
“speaks to” that person. Certainly 
Greek and Hebrew are unnecessary 
toward this end, for translators have 
conveyed the broad meanings of the 
text. Detailed study is limited to the 
Bible’s position on select issues 


which are “relevant” for today. 


If we show no regard for our 
heritage, which is the Church, then 
how do we |justify calling ourselves 
ministers of that same body? We 
claim that there is more to life than 
material goods and competition, that 
there are better goals than monetary 
success and complacent security. 
But we have adopted a quite 
utilitarian attitude toward our own 
careers and goals. We all know the 
frustration resulting from parishioners 
who are not involved with the 
Church. Beyond Sunday school for 
the kids and maybe some counsel- 
ing the Church has no practical 
value for them. It earns them no 
money and provides them no service 
(in fact It demands service). Is our 
attitude toward academics any 
better? Why are we upset that 
people see no more to their lives 
than the dally routine of existence 
when we ourselves are merely 
training for a similar routine? 


No one questions the need for 
practical training in the ministry. But 
we must recognize that to be true 
ministers we cannot belittle our 
traditions and doctrines in any way. 
Without these we would not be here. 


Sincerely, 
Michael McCloskey, MDiv. Middier 


TESTAMENT is very interested in 
your input in our magazine. We 
encourage letters from our readers. 
We reserve the right to edit length. 


Send your ‘Little Tomes’ to the 
Editors, TESTAMENT, care of PTS 


Mail. a 


*Life is lived in common, but 
not in community.” 


Michael Harrington 





* The Library Shelf * 
"A Bibliography on Community" 


Alcholics Anonymous, 7ive/ve Steps and Twelve Traditions, New York: 
Alcoholics Anonymous World Services, Inc. 1953. AA has been 
described by Scott Peck as the fastest growing church in the United 
States. Many historians have recognized its similarity to early Christianity. 
This book concisely describes the principles on which the organization is 
based. 


Robert J. Banks, Pu/s /dea of Community. This is a study of Paul’s 
house groups with an eye on contemporary house groups. 


Deitrich Bonhoeffer, Life Together, San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1954. 
TBA $8.05 Originally published in Germany under the title Geameinsames 
Leben. Lite Together, written in 1938, is the story of the seminary in 
Finkenwalde. Relying on Biblical insights, Bonhoeffer gives practical 
advice on how life together in Christ can be sustained in families and 
groups. 


Raymond Brown, 7e Cammunity of the Beloved Disciple TBA $5.35. 
An exegetical study of the community of John. 


Tilden Edwards, Spiritual Frend: Reclamming the Gilt of Spitrtual 
Direction, New York: Pauline Press. TBA $8.95. This book is about 
friendships of support and guidance that one Christian can give to 
another over time, a relationship rooted in scripture and tradition. 


James Gustafson, 7heasure in Earthen Vessels An effort to think about 
the church as a human community. A solid theological work. 


Douglas John Hall, waging God Doaunion as Stewardslup, Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1986. TBA $805 Scriptural and historical backgrounds 
and their implications for community within God’s creation. 


James C. Fenhagen, M/utua/l Ministry: New Vitality for the Local Church. 
A look at the vision and the promise of the Christian church from inside 
out rather than from outside it, in order to examine the basic concepts 
of Christian mission and community at the local level. 


Paul Hanson, 7he People Called: The Growth of Community in the 
Bible, San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1986. A solid Biblical/ theological 
treatment on the emotion of Community. It explores the interlocking 
relationships of God and people in terms of the triad of worship, 
righteousness, and compassion. 


Stanley Hauerwas, Community of Character, Notre Dame Press, 
Concentrates on Christian ethics and the concern that the Christian 
community should be shaped by a shared story or tradition. 


Henri M. Nouwen, /atmacy, San Francisco: Harper and Row, 1969. TBA 
$7.15. An exploration of the balance between intimacy and distance in 
productive relaitonships. 


Elizabeth O’Connor, 7he New Camamunity, New York: Harper & Row 
1976. Describes the “new community” as one where members have found 
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spiritual freedom through communion with each other. The author warns that 
any real inward work must involve our letting go of forms and structures that 
now seem safe and permanent. 


Parker Palmer, 7he Promise of Paradox This book describes our culture as a 
society of individuals, set up to create isolation, and proposes possible ways to 
overcome estrangement. 


Jeff Stout, Eittrcs ANer Babel. This book is about how communities create 
themselves. It is an attempt to do reconstructive ethics. It presents a philosophy 
on how to carry out an intelligent discussion on what you mean when you use 
the term community. 


John H. Westerhoff Ill, Livag the Faith Community: the Church that Makes a 
Difference. The church seen as the one community able to humanize society, 
nurture Christian growth, and create the kind of life God intends. 


Compiled by Anne Benefield. 


* After Thoughts * 


There must be some truth to the notion that people never 
really change, that essentially we are all just about the same. | say 
this because it seems that today’s Christians in the larger American 
society are very much like the Israelites of Elijah’s day. You know 
the story. The land of Israel was besieged with a severe drought 
and the people began to embrace the pervading perspectives 
which marked the world that surrounded them. They soon threw out 
their covenant with God and fell blindly into worshipping the god 
Baal, falling prey to the siren sounds of false prophets. And poor 
Elijah was left nearly alone to carry the burden of the truth for his 
people--at great effort and personal sacrifice--until they once again 
come to their senses. 


Sounds familiar, doesn't it? As soon as life gets too easy or 
too troublesome, we usually leap to the sounds of the first 
self-proclaimed prophet who offers a comforting solution. 


We are now, as they were then, surrounded by different 
gods, different lifestyles and a multitude of competing claims to the 
eternal verities of life, and often we don’t even notice the 
distinctions. We stand dumbfounded at the prophet/preacher who 
challenges us to decide on the uniqueness of Christ, the singularity 
of the Christian lifestyle, or the need, through Christ, to transform a 
pain-racked world. 


In fact, It seems that the only time we seem to be able to 
discern a self-proclaimed prophet from one truly sent by God is 
when it becomes overtly obvious--you know, the prophet who 
makes large profits from TV at the expense of little old ladies’ 
social security checks, or who comes complete with expensive car, 
mobile phone and air conditioned ‘whatevers’. 


You see, the problem is that our prophets today show very 
little similarity to the Elijah’s of the Israelites. Somehow, | fear, 
there's been a dilution of the ‘stuff’ which makes a_ prophet 
prophetic. Very rarely do our prophets, though they be legion, 
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make the “Herculean” efforts and 
suffer the dreadful sacrifices which 
the Elijahs made to make the people 
see the need for a decision between 
the Baals of this world and the True, 
Living God. 


Alas, it Is a troubling picture 
to which | offer no solution, only this 
advertisement: 


WANTED-male or female, called by 
God for prophetic work. Requires 
communication skills; an affinity tow- 
ards justice and skit! with the fires of 
truth; determination; persistence; 
courage; a basic inability to conform; 
integrity and a love of casual cloth- 
ing (camel's hair preferred). ; 


Please note: Fleetness of foot is not 
required but highly recommended. 


Compensation: The Pay is lousy, but 
the benefits are infinite. 


William Lee Kinney 


from LEFT to RIGHT 


® "Not everything In 7he Other 
Side is...designed to win wide- 
spread approval. For example, 
..& former Mennonite pastor, 
| writing from the heart, patiently 
explained the strength he felt as 
s he began to find his own story 
in God’s story, reading Scripture, 
at last, through his own eyes as 
; @ gay person.” [From a sub- 
scription drive, 7he Other Sid4 


@ "Mr Ted Turner deciares that 
the Ten Commandments are "too 
old" and should be replaced by 
the “Ten Voluntary Initiatives." Mr. 
Turner, is also ‘offering a 
$500,000 prize to whoever can 
write a happy way for the world 
to end--a task that...is no more 
difficult than trying to think of a 
happy ending for Ted Turner.° 


[National Review, Dec. ’89] 
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Reforming the 
Classroom 


Before I entered seminary, I was a 
teacher. Then, and now as a student, I have 
often reflected on the reformation of educa- 
tion. Further, I have noticed that Seminari- 
ans whine about classes, making it a fine art. 
However, student complaints fall into cate- 
gories, and I wish to address what I perceive 
to be typical complaints. 


First, 1 am aware of a confusion about 
the role of a professional school. As a rule, 
professional schools are concerned with 
producing skilled practitioners of a given 
field. Law schools produce many lawyers, 
and a few law professors. It does not appear 
that PTS is certain if it is a school leading to 
an advanced degree in religion, or if it has a 
primary obligation to those in the pastorate. 
It is a rare event if mention is made about the 
link between a class and its application 
outside the classroom. Indeed, a question 
about practice is almost certain to mark a 
student as insufficiently committed to the 
life of the mind. Usually, pastors are men- 
tioned as illustrations, often cast as inept, 
hypocritical, or blind. I find it difficult to 
imagine that lawyers, social workers, or 
doctors are treated in so cavalier a fashion. 


In no way do I mean to denigrate the 
academic impetus of the seminary. I am 
arguing that most classes fail to fulfill the 
professional responsibility of linking theory 
to practice. The prevailing model seems to 
be that students need careful guidance to 
plumb the depths of subject matter, but they 
need no guidance in transferring theoretical 
material into professional life. Once-a-month 
field education seminars on youth groups 
during lock-ins are not sufficient vehicles 
for ministerial practice. 


(Cont'd on next page...) 
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Editorial 


Carrying it out 


It has been a joy bringing Testament to life this year. I want to thank 
the many people involved for their hard work and efforts. I especially thank 
Lee Kinney who in effect allowed me to assist him this year. Having 
achieved many of the goals set for this publication, Testament now stands 
ready to be the witness of the Princeton Seminary community, in all its 


wonderful diversity, to the Work and Glory of God. 


This issue of Testament represents much of what we have sought to 
achieve this year. The issue is a challenging and thoughtful discussion of 
hermeneutical Bias. Special Thanks to Obery Hendricks for shepherding 
our topical articles. Further, Testament continues its commitment to 
quality of appearance. We are pleased to be working with the seminary’s 
own graphics people and enjoying their considerable talents and resources. 


In my final chance to speak from this little box of Testament, I would 
like to share with you a word that I was given along the way this week. 


My wife Laurie and I visited a church member who had just returned 


home from a two week hospital stay for diabetes and heart disease. Lyle has 


been an active church member, lay preacher, janitor, Sunday School 


director, bus driver, and financial giver in the Methodist church for over 50 


years and in his Hospital stay, Lyle had missed communion twice having 
had to watch the Catholics in his ward commune without him. 


Yet the next Sunday, needing what God has given the church, Lyle 
prepared himself to “Partake of the Supper’. A nun came in and served 
everyone but Lyle, and moved to leave the Ward when Lyle could not 
contain himself and prayed softly, “Father forgive her.” _ 

_ The nun spun around and asked him what he said, and Lyle told her, 

“T want to eat with you, why won’t you let me eat with you?” 


_ As I watched Lyle tell this story I could see the pain still burning in his 


EVES: 


The nun replied, “Sir now, if you want to share this meal...your 
Bishops will just have to get together with my Bishops and they will have 
to work this whole thing out!” 

“Work it out?”, cried Lyle, “Our Bishops work it out? Sister, Jesus 
died on the cross! It’s been worked out, ..now you and me, we gotta carry 
it out!” 


‘We have gathered here at Princeton in testimony to God’s act of Re- 
demption. The deed is done, let us now join together and be about serving 
each other the truth. As we leave Princeton, let us proclaim this truth above 


all others, that Sisters and Brothers, In Jesus Christ it is worked out, go into 


all the world and carry it out! AKJ 
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Editorial 
Who will watch the Watchers themselves? 


It will be no surprise to many who turn these pages to discover the claim 
that biases in biblical interpretation exist. After all, we are modem, well- 
educated readers, well accustomed to the limits of interpretation and the biases 
which we all bring to our various readings. Right? Maybe not. 


You see, no doubt others will wonder aloud, Why talk about bias at all? And 
most of all, why talk about the Bible and bias together? 


Whether or not the authors of our main articles are correct or not in their 
assertions, their thoughtful, detailed and challenging comments point our way 
to a fact of life which is clearly undeniable: namely, that biases and prejudices 
are very much a part of our daily lives. And their impact is everywhere. 


And while I share the concems of our authors, it does occur to me that the 


real problem of biases has less to do with identifying that they exist and more 
to do with what you do about them, once they’ve been identified. 


There have been a number of recent cases reported in the larger press which 
speak to what I mean. Perhaps the most notable of all was the incident 
surrounding the columnist and commentator Andy Rooney of CBS news. 
Without doubt, his discussion of homosexuals and blacks to a San Francisco 
based publication, betrayed his attitudes and biases about them. Something had 
to be done. But what? 


Well, the answer to that question was to protest him, to fire him and finally 
to return him to service. Everyone seemed happy: the Gay lobby was pleased 
he was chastised and removed from the air; his employer was satisfied that they 
acted quickly to distance themselves from what they perceived to be his alleged 
unpopular opinions, and even more satisfied when the 60 Minutes audience 
delivered them the ratings sweepstakes on the eve of Rooney’s abbreviated 
exile; and Rooney seemed happy with his chance to apologize publicly without 
seeming to apologize publicly — all was once again bliss. 


But now we’re left with the real problem. You see, prejudices and misper- 
ceptions don’t go away by squelching their voices. They don’t disappear when 
we limit their access to airwaves, soapboxes and the Press; they go underground 
where they fester and boil and burn into passions of ignorance and violence. It 
is the dark of night and the hiddenness of secret whisperings which breed more 
biases, and not the open air of public debate. 


Perhaps, the real danger lies when we decide that something, anything, is 
too biased, too “wrong” to be allowed to see the light of day. When we decide 
that we need a standards committee to establish the verity of all statements and 
all claims, before they’ve been spoken or read or heard — a self-appointed 
“Thought Police.” When our own biases become the determining factor — Now 
that's a frightening thought. 


There is another solution, Maybe we need to learn to challenge those biases 
and prejudices and wrong perceptions with the truth, even as we see it. You see, 
the point is simply that no claim should stand alone without challenge and 
critical analysis. Bad ideas may never die fully, but they will die more quickly 
if confronted head on, in open public debate. And this issue of TESTAMENT is 
part of that debate. 


There is an old latin phrase which says it all: Quis custodict ipsos custodes? 
Which roughly translated means, “Who shall watch the watchers themselves?” 
Who, indeed. 

7 WLK 





Yes, raising questions is vital to the 
committed Christian. It does seem equally 
vital to begin to help students in the process 
of reconstructing their view of the world, as 
well. It is not self-evident that students can 
acquire reconstruction on their own. The 
prevailing notion seems to be that just as 
students are responsible for their own spiri- 
tual development, they are expected to handle 
their own academic reconstruction. 


Toward that end, as a small step, I 
would like to see a course in parish ministry 
that would seek to examine some critical 
professional issues. Polity classes could be 
woven into this course. Instead of reading 
the Book of Order aloud, case studies could 
be used to make it a reference source, not a 
source of inerrant inspiration. Cases could 
examine critical theological and Biblical 
issues, but also seek to touch on leadership 
skills, interpersonal relations, and conflict 
resolution. Another small step would be to 
encourage a practical application of course 
material to pastoral ministry such as a ser- 
mon outline or an adult education lesson 
plan. 


Second,it is time to seriously examine 
the annual chorus of complaints about the 
required introductory courses. It is possible 
that the complaints do not arise solely from 
an indolent student body. Part of the prob- 
lem lies in the mental image that professors 
seem to have in entering these courses. They 
seem to picture the average student as an 
intelligent fundamentalist who needs to be 
disabused of their misconceptions. Increas- 
ing numbers of students do not arrive here 
with much Biblical literacy, or well-formed 
theological conceptions. My first academic 
religion course was at seminary. To some 
degree the intro courses are methods courses, 
but the emphasis on method undercuts the 
important substantive work that needs to be 
done. 


For instance, OTO1 could be less of an 
exercise in cultural geography and on the 
board; the unintended message is that their 


(Cont'd on page 20...) 
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The Babylonian Captivity of the Bible 


by Obery M. Hendricks, Jr. 


Obery M. Hendricks, Jr., M.Div. Sr., received the 1989 
E.L. Wailes Memorial Prize in New Testament, and will 


any, if not most Christians believe the 

Bible to be an unabashedly spiritual, 

thoroughly non-political document. For 

them, the proclamation of the Bible as 
the “Word of God” implies that it transcends the mundane 
world of politics and political struggles. To be sure, this per- 
spective is not limited to Christian fundamentalists; indeed, 
even many so-called “radical” Christians and liberation 
theology proponents adhere to some form of this view, with 
great numbers of them believing the Bible to be a book of 
apolitical revelation that becomes “politicized” only when 
applied to specific political situations. 


Although the deeply spiritual dimensions of the Bible 
must not be overlooked, one still wonders how such a 
singularly apolitical view ever gained currency given that 
political intrigue and socio-political struggles span the 
length and breadth of the biblical canon. Beginning with the 
book of Genesis, a primary connective thread of the biblical 
writings is political struggle. This phenomenon is usually 
expressed in the various biblical narratives as class conflicts 
in which the landless, dispossessed and exploited classes 
struggle against either an elite ruling class or against those 
aspiring to ruling class status. 


For example, we see class dynamics already in place in 
Gen. 39. Here the wife of Potiphar, a ranking member of the 
Egyptian ruling class, derisively refers to Joseph as a 
“Hebrew” (literally, “one who crossed over”). The occur- 
rence of her reference of ridicule at this point in the narra- 
tive is significant. It appears to indicate that the term 
“Hebrew” did not yet have an overriding religious or ethnic 
definition but, instead, primarily described a particular 
socio-economic and political class location in the Egyptian 
political economy, i.e., one of political powerlessness and 
economic deprivation. The geo-political nature of the 
reference serves to emphasize the Hebrew class’ total lack 
of integration into the privileged strata of the Egyptian 


begin doctoral studies at Princeton University in the fall 
as a President's Fellow. 


political economy (a state of affairs to which Joseph is 
presented as the sole exception). 


That the distinguishing characteristic of the Hebrews 
was their socio-economic location is pointed to by their de- 
piction in the opening chapters of the book of Exodus. 
Initially, no particular religion at all is ascribed to the He- 
brews. Instead, the outstanding feature posited is their 
specific role in the Egyptian political economy, which is 
first expressed as that of rural proletarians and, ultimately, 
of involuntary manual laborers. In this regard, the dramatic 
description of the Hebrews’ plight in Ex. 1:11-14 is simply a 
standard description of class relations in a class society. 
Portrayed therein are the basic elements of the Asiatic 
tributary mode of production in which the Hebrews were 
engaged: its labor, means of production, forces of produc- 
tion and relations of production. Indeed, the identity of the 
Hebrew class in the Exodus narrative remains primarily 


“Beginning with the book of Genesis, a 
primary connective thread of the biblical 
writings is political struggle.” 


delineated by their relationship to the means of production 
and the locus of political authority, until that identity is 
finally articulated in relationship to God in Ex. 2:23f. 
Significantly, this other primary dimension of the Hebrews’ 
identity is presented in the context of the Abrahamic 
covenant (cf. Ex. 2:24), which involves ownership of land, 
itself the primary means of production and a principal deter- 
minant of class status in antiquity. Thus, we see that the 
Exodus experience, the central event of the Old Testament 
and a major formative factor of our Christian faith, is essen- 
tially an account of a particular class struggle and God’s 
role in that struggle. 
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“If the biblical record is so clearly and undeniably infused 
with political and Class issues, why does there continue to exist 
so great a blind spot in the Christian church...?” 


This theme of political and class struggle is continued 
throughout the Hebrew Bible. Thus, even the conflict 
between the worshippers of Yahweh and the worshippers of 
Baal is not simply a religious struggle but, rather, is seen to 
be a class struggle between the God of Israelite proletarians 
and slaves on the one hand, and the God of Israelite landed 
royalty and aristocratic priestly classes on the other. 


The biblical theme of political and class struggle is also 
to be found in abundance in the books of the latter prophets. 
These writings, especially those ascribed to the prophets 
Amos and Micah, are at their cores radical judgments of the 
socio-political orders to which the prophets and their people 
were subject; accordingly, the prophetic content of those 
writings is unadulterated, undisguised critique of specific 
modes of production. 


Politics also permeates the New Testament. From the 
Matthaen account of Herod’s mass infanticidal directive 
because of a perceived threat to his political power; to Paul's 
controversial assessment of the legitimacy of political au- 
thorities in Romans 13; to the vanquishing of unjust and 
immoral political entities that is prophesied in the Apoca- 
lypse of John, political considerations literally pervade the 
New Testament. Indeed, the central event of the New Testa- 
ment—the very resurrection of Christ—occurs after Christ’s 
execution for a political crime, i.e., 
sedition against the Roman state. 


If the biblical record is so 
clearly and undeniably infused with 
political and class issues, why does . aN 
there continue to exist so great a Wit 
blind spot in the Christian church 
concerning these issues, especially 
in its biblical academy, which 
should know better? For the answer 
to this puzzling question one must 
look to the flawed epistemological 
lens through which the biblical acad- 
emy traditionally has viewed the 
Bible. This lens is colored by what 
the South African theologian 
Itumeleng Mosala calls “ruling class 
ideology,” which he defines as 
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“desires and attempts by the dominant classes of society to 
establish hegemonic control over other classes through a ra- 
tionalizing universalization of what are in effect sectional 
class interests.”! In other words, the primary ruling class 
interest—maintenance of its privileged socio-political 
status—is given religious articulation and legitimization 
through the pronouncements of the biblical academy, which 
is itself largely endowed by and peopled with those aligned 
with the ruling class. This privileged stratum of ruling elites, 
which is essentially comprised of a small number of western 
European and North American whites, basically maintains 
its ideological and hermeneutical hold on the oppressed 
Classes “at the point of a gun,” that is, by invoking the per- 
vasive political and cultural hegemony that it has gained by 
military might in order to force its own privileged socio- 
political perspective on the oppressed classes as being nor- 
mative for them as well. In this way, the “ruling class ideol- 
ogy” which dominates the Euro-centric Western biblical 
academy serves to protect the oppressive self-interests of the 
Euro-Western ruling class by distorting and obfuscating the 
political dimension of the group conflicts narrated in the 
biblical canon. The result of this purposeful misportrayal is 
a lessening of the likelihood of oppressed peoples relating 
their own struggles against political oppression to those of 
their biblical counterparts. 
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No man is so blind as he who stands in his own light. 

















This is not to say that individual 
members of the Euro-Western biblical 
academy are necessarily conscious partici- 
pants in this perpetuation of oppression. 
To be sure, most have themselves fallen 
prey to this insidious religio-cultural he- 
gemony and, therefore, are unwitting ac- 
complices who are merely operating out of 
the self-replicating hermeneutical and 
ideological frameworks within which they 
have been nurtured. However, the unwit- 
ting nature of their participation makes its 
effects no less destructive. 


The perversity of the Euro-Western 
hegemonic domination of biblical scholar- 
ship must be put into context. The founda- 
tional beliefs, doctrines and liturgical 
forms of the Christian church were 
developed in Asia Minor and Africa. The 
principal figures who labored to formulate them into a major 
faith, from disparate recollections of Jesus sayings and 
doings and a report of an empty tomb, were Asians and Af- 
ricans—ranging from the Twelve to most of the early 
Church Fathers. Even Augustine of Hippo, arguably the 
most influential theologian in the history of Christendom, 
was an indigenous African (not to mention Jesus, who was 
an Asian who spent at least part of his life in Africa). Yet, 
despite the realities of foundational Christianity as an Afro- 
Asiatic phenomenon, and of the worldwide body of Christ 
as overwhelmingly comprised of people of color, the Euro- 
Western biblical academy, which is dominated by a relative 
handful of western European and American scholars, claims 
for itself the right to determine what is normative in biblical 
scholarship and biblical interpretation for the entire body of 
Christ in all its diversity, as if all Christians were members 
of the privileged strata of westem European and Euro- 
American societies. It appears, then, that the last great 
stronghold of Euro-Western colonialism is its biblical 
academy. 


The effects of the purposeful de-politicization of the 
Bible by the Euro-Westem biblical academy can clearly be 
seen in the exegetical and interpretative decisions it spawns. 
For instance, the Greek word, “‘thlipsis”, and its cognates are 
seldom translated according to their fuller meaning of 
“oppression” with all of its socio-political connotation and 
expression; instead, they are usually rendered as “afflic- 
tion,” or “tribulation,” which is more evocative of a skin- 
rash or some chance misfortune than a purposeful “pressing 
down” of people’s lives. “ ‘Anah,” a Hebrew counterpart of 
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“thlipsis,” and its own cognates are usually watered-down 
and de-politicized in the same manner. Similarly, “dikaio- 
sune”, the Greek term for both “justice” and “righteous- 
ness,” is almost always simply rendered as “righteousness,” 
thus imparting to it a primarily moral connotation while 
ignoring its very important socio-political implications. 


This purposeful de-politicization process is probably 
most dramatically demonstrated by the biblical academy’s 
treatment of the Lord’s Prayer (Mt. 6:7-13; Lk. 11:2-4). The 
first-century Palestinian political economy was beset by 
widespread hunger, with average daily caloric intake levels 
barely sufficient to fuel another day’s labor.? Additionally, 
it was plagued by a financial debt structure that was extraor- 
dinarily onerous. The magnitude of their debt burdens left 
many peasants and tenant farmers unable to meet scheduled 
debt payments, if crop productivity was adversely affected 
to any appreciable degree by the vagaries of nature or 
markets. In the case of such a default lenders could, and 
regularly did, declare them in default, repossess their land, 
seize all of their belongings, even sell the offending debtors 
and their entire families into slavery, down to the most 
distant relations.? The New Testament presupposes this 
horrible process in the Parable of the Unforgiving Servant 
(Mt. 18:23-35). Added to this burden was indebtedness 
resulting from state taxation, the proportions of which also 
were enormous and a major cause of dispossession and 
slavery, as well.’ It was in this context that the great Rabbi 
Hillel, a near contemporary of Jesus, was moved to circum- 
vent the letter of the Torah (cf. Deut. 15:1ff) by formulating 
the “prosbul” (cf. m. Shebi. 10:3-7), a clever legal device 
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“..those of us who truly believe...the 
Gospel has the power to free the world 
must struggle to free the Bible 
from its captivity 
to this ‘ruling class ideology’....” 


which, in effect, gave the Palestinian peasantry some meas- 
ure of relief from the most immediate debt pressures 
threatening their already fragile balance of subsistence, by 
lessening certain of the lenders’ disincentives to grant them 
further loans or to extend the terms of existing ones. 
Unfortunately, the “prosbul” ultimately served to deepen the 
cycle of indebtedness of the producing classes because, by 
circumventing Deut. 15:1ff, it also effectively bypassed the 
major biblical safeguard against perpetual indebtedness. 
Yet, despite the obvious correspondence of these terrible 
socio-economic realities to the concerns expressed in Jesus’ 
paradigmatic prayer, the dominant interpretation of the 
Lord’s Prayer offered by the academy is a totally eschato- 
logical one that ignores the Prayer’s implicit criticism and 
rejection of a political order which had failed to consistently 
provide bread for subsistence and relief from economic 
oppression for all its people. In the same way that the de-po- 
liticizing obsession of the academy has perpetuated this 
tragic distortion of what one of its own noted members, 
Joachim Jeremias, called “the richest summary of Jesus’ 
proclamation which we possess,”> its ruling class’ perspec- 
tive continues to obfuscate biblical passages which would 
either bring the ruling class similar exploitive and oppres- 
sive practices into fuller view or would empower “‘the least 
of these” to stand against the “thlipsis” under which they 
groan to this day. 


Therefore, it would seem that if the Euro-Western 
biblical academy is to ever become truly Christian, it must 
stop defining its own ruling class ideological perspective as 
normative and all other appropriations of biblical meaning 
as marginal. The interpretive paradigms and hermeneutical 
categories which undergird various liberation , Asian 
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(Minyung), feminist , Black and other theologies which 
have been relegated to the margins of theological discourse, 
must be accepted as having as much of a claim to legitimacy 
and normative status, maybe even more so, as the theologies 
and hermeneutics grounded in “ruling class ideology” do. 
Thus, those of us who truly believe that the Gospel has the 
power to free the world must struggle to free the Bible from 
its captivity to this “ruling class ideology,” so that its 
complete power—both spiritual and socio-political—might 
burst forth and overcome all unrighteousness and injustice. 


1. Itumeleng J. Mosala, Biblical Hermeneutics and Black 
Theology in South Africa (Grand Rapids: William B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1989), 18. 


2. Douglas E. Oakman, Jesus and the Economic Questions 
of His Day (Lewiston, ME: Edwin Mellen Press, 
1986), 62. 


3. Richard A. Horsly and John S. Hanson, Bandits, Prophets 
and Messiahs (San Francisco: Harper and Row, 1985), 
58-63. For a powerful dramatization of this situation 
see Gerd Theissen, Shadow of the Galilean (Philadel- 
phia: Fortress Press, 1987), 68-69 also cf. n. 3, 204. 


4. See Martin Hengel, The Zealots, trans. David Smith 
(Edinburgh: T&T Clark, Ltd.,1989), 134-138; espe- 
cially n. 317, 136. 


5. Joachim Jeremias, The Prayers of Jesus (London: SCM 
Press Ltd., 1967), 73. é 
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Editor’ S note: A survey of the literature on the Ethiopian 

eunuch’s conversion in Acts 8:26-40 reveals a predomi- 

nant interest in its prophecy-fulfillment character and 
ae poe tenor. . The ee s | ince ane identity : 


poses in 
lenge in this essay. 


f a provocative mosaic of the theological character of 
Acts 8:26-40 can be readily ascertained through an 
analysis of exegetical notations from commentaries, 
articles and monographs on the subject, the ethno- 
graphic identity of one of the leading protagonists in 
the story—the Ethiopian eunuch—is virtually ignored. And 
when the ethnographic identity of the Ethiopian is admitted 
explicitly as that of a recognizable black African from 
ancient Nubia, development of the significance of this 
datum for the Lucan theological perspective is rarely 
attempted. In short, examination of the Ethiopian’s ethno- 
graphic identity is generally perceived to be insignificant. 


A survey of the literature reveals at least three ap- 
proaches to the Ethiopian’s ethnographic identity. The first 
is “uncertainty.” F.D. Gealy argues that Luke avoids the 
matter altogether. While admitting that he is an “Ethiopian” 
and an “outlander,” Gealy nevertheless concludes: “his 
ethnic origin is strictly undetermined” (177-78, italics 
mine). 


Within the context of this prevailing uncertainty, Nils 
Dahl especially cautions the reader against concluding that 
the Ethiopian is black. Further, and most importantly, he 
concludes that the Ethiopian’s nationality is of no conse- 
quence: 





(Ph.D). She is also a member of the committee that has 
prepared a new Brief Statement of Faith for the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.). This artide orginally appeared in SEMEIA 47 
(1989). Used with permission. 


What made his conversion to be remembered and 
told as a legend was neither his African provenance 
nor his black skin. (It is quite possible that he was 
black, but that is never said . . .). In the Lucan 
composition his story has been placed between the 
evangelization among the Samaritans and the 
vocation of Paul, preparing for the mission to the 
Gentiles. Thus we get a picture of a progressive 
widening of the circle reached by the gospel; but 
the question of nationality has no special impor- 
tance (Dahl, 1974:62-63. italics mine). 


With a second and common approach to the Ethiopian’s 
ethnographic identity, his place of ongin, Nubia, is admit- 
ted, but usually with only a cursory discussion of Nubia, and 
rarely with any explicit identification of Nubians (or 
“Ethiopians” as they were called in the Common Era) as 
black-skinned people (e.g., Dupont, 1953a; Haenchen; 
Foakes-Jackson; Marshall, 1983; Munck; Rackham). 


With the third approach, the reader is more clearly and 
explicitly apprised of the ethnographic identity of an “Ethio- 
pian” eunuch in the Lucan narrative. Writing as early as 
1922, Theodor Zahn described him as “ein Aithiope” from a 
region bordering on the Egyptian Nile and inhabited by 
“mehr oder weniger negerartigen Volksstémmen,” literally, 
persons from a more or less Negro race (311). 


The glaring lack of concrete descriptive detail regarding 
the Ethiopian’s identity in Acts 8:26-40 is surprising in view 
of the prodigious classical evidence. The word for Ethio- 
pian, “Aethiops,” a derivative of the Greek Aithiops, was 
the most common generic word denoting a Negroid type in 
Greco-Roman usage. A summary of Greek and Roman an- 
thropological observations preserved in classical literature 
identifies Ethiopians as dark-skinned; in fact, as Snowden 
observes, “skin color was uppermost in the minds of the 
Greeks and Romans, whether they were describing Ethiopi- 
ans in the land of their origin or their expatriated congeners 
in Egypt, Greece, or Italy” (1979:2). Snowden’s graphic de- 
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scription of the significance of the Ethiopian’s appearance 
in the Greco-Roman world is worth noting here: 


Blackness and the Ethiopian were...in many 
respects synonymous...The Ethiopians’ blackness 
became proverbial, and gave rise 
to the expression Aithiopa 
smecheiv, “to wash an Ethiopian 
white.”...Ethiopians were the 
yardstick by which antiquity 
measured colored peoples. The 
skin of the Ethiopian was black, 
in fact, blacker, it was noted, than 
that of any other people. Indians 
were dark or black—the Indians 
whom Alexander visited were 
said to be blacker than the rest of 
mankind with the exception of 
Ethiopians (1979:5, 23, italics 
mine). 


While the distinguishing mark of 
the Ethiopian was the color of his 
skin, several other characteristics 
were persistently applied to Ethiopi- 
ans: “puffy” or “thick” lips, tightly 
curled or “wooly” hair, a flat or 
“broad” nose. In fact, as G.H. 
Beardsley observes, the extensive 
appearance of blacks in sixth century 
Greek art was directly related to their 
memorable appearance—their charac- 
teristically “wooly” hair and “large 
everted lips” on vases and other art 
mediums “leaves no doubt that they 
served as models for the potter” (11- 
(We 


In fact, one of the greatest witnesses 
of African migration northward to 
Egypt, Greece, and Italy is provided 
by classical art. From the sixth 
century onward artists have used the 
black as a model in almost every 
medium, and “as a favorite in many” 
(Snowden, 1979:23). Greek and 
Roman artists exhibited an incompa- 
rable and “continuous interest” in the 
Ethiopian, rendering the black with 
the “utmost fidelity,” even during the 
most restrained and idealistic period of 
Greek art (Beardsley, ix, x). The popular depiction of the 
black in Greco-Roman art is corroborated by massive 
artistic evidence in stone, iron, marble, bronze, terra cotta 
and plastic. Negro images appeared on jewelry, tombs, 
shields, coins, pelikes, skypos, askos, lekythos, head-vases, 
busts, statues, and masks, and represented a wide range of 
occupational and other socio-cultural involvements in 
Greece and Rome.! 





By the first century of the Common Era the term “Ethio- 
pia” was used especially of the kingdom of Meroé, the seat 
of government in Nubia. Located between the 5th and 6th 
cataracts, Meroé became the capital city of the region in 
about 540 B.C.E., when the royal family relocated there 





| Too high for him. 
Rationalism can never surmount eternal truth with its tiny ladder. 


from Napata. Its strategic location near the Nile River 
proved advantageous for preserving the generally fertile, 
cultivable land used for crops and herds, and for facilitating 
travel for caravans traveling east and west.” Torgny Save- 
Soderbergh’s description of Nubia as the “Corridor of 
Africa” is no misnomer for this meeting place of cultures 
between the Mediterranean world and Africa (20). 
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Ethiopian involvement in the Greco-Roman world 
predates the sixth century B.C.E. Greek (Ionian and Carian) 
mercenaries served in the Nubian campaigns of Psammeti- 
chus I (Psalmlik) in 663-609 B.C.E. Roman contact with 
Ethiopians in the Imperial period was facilitated by military 
activity in Egypt—a factor which accounts for the more 
numerous allusions to Ethiopians in Imperial Rome than 
Republican Rome (Snowden, 1976a). Roman excursions 
into Meroe have been documented by the geographer, 
Strabo.’ 


Greco-Roman literary evidence for the Ethiopian as a 
recognizably black African is compelling. Most notable 
among the earliest numerous allusions to the Ethiopians’ 
appearance is the Homeric 
description of Eurybates, the 
herald who attended Odysseus 
and accompanied him from 
Ithaca to Troy in the Odyssey. 


Furthermore, a herald 
attended him, a little older 
than he, and I will tell thee 
of him too, what manner of 
man he was. He was round 
shouldered, dark of skin, 
and curly-haired, and his 
name was Eurybates; and 
Odysseus honoured him 
above his other comrades, 
because he was like- 
minded with himself.* 
(italics mine) 


The Greek adjective used to 
describe Eurybates, melano- 
chroos, means “black” (Liddell 
and Scott: 1095). It was in reply 
to Penelope’s request for a 
description of the comrades 
accompanying her husband that 
the disguised Odysseus men- 
tioned Eurybates—and the 
mention of Eurybates was one 
of the sure tokens which 
Penelope recognized as proof of 
her husband (Snowden, 1979:102). 


The Greek historian, Herodotus, writing in the fifth 
century B.C.E., records numerous impressions of his visit to 
Africa, and frequently alludes to Ethiopians.’ His descrip- 
tion of the Ethiopians’ hair betrays the perennial interest and 
familiarity with the appearance of Nubians in antiquity: 


...but they of Libya have of all men the wooliest 
hair. (italics mine) 


The Roman Seneca, writing in the Common Era, proposes 
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that the African sun and heat are responsible for the 


Ethiopian’s skin color: 


First of all, the burnt color of the people 
indicates that Ethiopia is very hot...’ (italics 


mine) 


In a period when it was believed that the climate, flora, 
fauna, and topography influenced the appearance of the 
human inhabitants of a given region, Seneca’s assertion 
would not be construed as unusual. 


With our review of some of the massive classical 
evidence about the Ethiopian’s ethnographic identity the 





question which must be asked is: 
What is the significance for Luke 
of the inclusion of a story about 
a recognizably black African 
official? Since Luke’s readers 
would not have suffered from 
nebulous illusions about the 
identity or appearance of 
Ethiopians, in what way would 
the inclusion of the story of the 
conversion of an Ethiopian 
eunuch gua “Ethiopian” eunuch 
coincide with Luke’s general 
theological concerns. We grant, 
with Haenchen, that the story 
may represent the first Gentile 
conversion in Hellenistic 
circles—a conversion effected 
by Philip—and perhaps a “rival” 
or parallel to the story of the first 
Gentile conversion effected by 
Peter (315). But is it plausible 
that, as Dahl argues, that “the 
question of nationality has no 
special importance” for Luke 
(1974:62-63)? The subject 
deserves careful reexamination. 


We would argue that the 
story of a black African Gentile 
from what would be perceived as 


a “distant nation” to the south of the empire is consistent 
with the Lucan emphasis on “universalism,” a recurrent 
motif in both Luke and Acts, and one that is well known.® 
The declaration that the salvation accomplished in Christ is 
not ethnocentric—but is available to both Jew and Greek,’ is 
already heard at the beginning of the Third Gospel (‘“‘All 
flesh’ shall see the salvation of God,” Lk. 3:6), with the 
universal scope of the Christian kerygma given a most 
forceful and explicit expression at the end of the gospel 
(“Repentance and forgiveness of sins shall be preached to 


‘all nations” (Lk. 24:47). 
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Luke’s special source ““L”?° reinforces this emphasis of 
the universal mission of Jesus and the Christian church. The 
“sign of Jonah” story continues the emphasis on the 
reception of Jesus by non-Jews (Lk. 11:29-32), as does the 
story of the centurion of Capernaum (Lk. 7:5), and the story 
about the Samaritans (17:11-19). 


Both Luke and Matthew preserve banquet scene 
traditions in which the invitation to the eschatological feast 
is issued to both the original invitees and subsequently, to 
those “outsiders” in the “thoroughfares and streets” (Mt. 
22:9-10), and the “highways and hedges” (Lk. 14:23). We 
are told elsewhere that those who “sit at table” with Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob will come from “east and west” (Mt. 
7:8-12 par. Lk. 13:29), but Luke alone here adds “north and 
south” (cf. Lk. 13:29). Luke’s explicit addition is interesting 
in view of the Ethiopians provenance, for the Ethiopian’s 
conversion enables the reader to envision proleptically just 
such an interloper from the “‘south” in attendance”? at the es- 
chatological banquet. 


Lucan universalism in Acts is also well-documented. In 
the first chapter in Acts, mission to the “end of the earth” is 
proclaimed. The sense of the eventual geographical expan- 
siveness of the proclamation is evident in the Pentecost 
story (Acts 2), which has in view “Jews from every nation 
under heaven,” including a specific list of nations repre- 
sented.}? 


The preaching to the Samaritans (Acts 8:4-8) marks yet 
another advance to the Gentiles, with the Comelius story 
representing for Luke the decisive inauguration of the 
Gentile mission (Acts 10:1-11:18). The Lucan theme of 
universal salvation and world mission unfolds throughout 
Acts as the Gospel advances northward from Palestine 
through Antioch (Acts 9:32-12:24), westward through Asia 
Minor (12:25-16:5), Europe (Acts 16:6-19:20), and finally 
to Rome (Acts 19:21-28:31), the “capital” of the Gentile 
world (Green, 112). Universalism in Luke-Acts underscores 
the certainty that the mission of Jesus and his church are 
“united in the plan of God for the salvation of all nations” 
(Navone, 187). The conversion of an “Ethiopian” eunuch 
provides a graphic illustration and symbol of the diverse 
persons who will constitute the Church of the Risen Christ. 


In fact, the premise that the Ethiopian represents what 
Snowden calls “a symbol of the peoples out of whom the 
Church was destined to grow” (1979:198) has been admitted 
elsewhere in early Church tradition. Augustine proposes this 
symbolic function of “Ethiopia” in general in his comments 
on Psalm 68:31 (‘Let bronze be brought from Egypt, let 
Ethiopia stretch out her hands to God”) when he says: 


Under the name of Egypt or of Ethiopia he hath 
signified the faith of all nations ... he hath signified 
the nations of the whole world (Schaff, 298). 


According to Jean Marie Courtés, the Augustinian 
interpretation is an example of “a strong bond...between the 
explication of the faith and the Ethiopian theme...intended to 
extend the promise and possibility of salvation to all of 
mankind (sic)” (30). 


Athanasius also finds “Ethiopians” to be appropriate 
figures for representing the conversion of all nations. In his 
Expositio in Psalmos, he marvels of Psalm 68:31 that “by 
‘Kushites’ God indicates the end of the earth...For how 
Kush ran to the preaching is possible to see from the 
believing Ethiopian...God shows that all the other nations 
also believe in Christ with their Kings.” 
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1. Beardsley notes that the “Negro type” in classical art is so common 
that a complete list is difficult to amass (x). Her study, The Negro 
in Greek and Roman Civilization, contains illuminating 
and striking images dating from the fifth century B.C.:cf. Fig. 20, 
a bronze Ethiopian boy, possibly a musician, p. 98, Hellenistic 
period; Fig 21, the conjoined heads im a tricephalic agate, with an 
Ethiopian woman who may be connected with the ruling family 
of Meroé, p. 109. For a more detailed listing of artistic images of 
the black in antiquity, see Martin’s original essay in SEMEIA 47 
(1989), p.112, n. 10. 

2. For a fuller discussion of the history of ancient Nubia, see Martin, 
SEMEIA, p.112, n. 11. 

3. Strabo 17.1.54. Horace Leonard Jones, trans. The Geography of 

Strabo (Jones). 

. Homer, Odyssey 19.244.248. A.T. Murray, trans. (1960a). 

. Herodotus 2.29-32; 3.17-24; 4.183, 197. 

. Herodotus 7.70. 

. Seneca. Naturales Questiones TV A. 218. The fons et origio (source 
and origin) of this ancient anthropological formulation of ethno- 
graphic differences in humans was Hippocrates. See his On Airs, 
Waters, Places (Snowden, 1979:172). 

8. For a bibliographical summary of some of the important works, see 
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Martin, SEMEIA 47(1989), p. 114, n. 17. 

9. Although Luke does preserve Israel’s prerogative — salvation is to 
the Jew first, and also to the Greek (Acts 13:46). 

10. As is well known in Synoptic source criticism, “L” refers to 
traditional material, whether written or oral, peculiar to the Third 
Gospel. For a helpful survey of the “L” passages see Joseph A. 
Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke: A New Translation 
with Introduction and Commentary (Fitzmyer, 1981). 

11. The Lucan addition is interesting in spite of Marshall’s observa- 
tion that “East and West” together mean the whole world (Mal. 
1:11; Zc. 8:7; Is. 59:19)” (Marshall, 1978:586). Fitzmyer argues 
that the phrase “north and south” should be a part of the original 
text from which it is taken, Ps. 107:3 (Fitzmyer, 1981;1026). 

12. There is some question as to whether the “list of nations”’ is 
originally Lucan. For a discussion of the problem, see Martin, 
SEMEIA 47(1987), p. 115, n. 21. 

13. I am indebted to Courtés for this citation in the Patristic literature 
(Courtés:22). For Athanasius’ translation, see Robert W. Th- 


ompson. (108). 
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Troubling Biblical Waters: 
An Excerpt 


by Cain Hope Felder 


Dr. Cain H. Felder is professor of New Testament lan- 
guage and literature and editor of the Journal of Reli- 
gious Thought at the School of Divinity, Howard Univer- 
sity in Washington, DC. He has served on Howard’s 
faculty since 1981, having come to Washington from 
Princeton Theological Seminary where he taught as a 
member of the department of Biblical studies from 1978- 
81. This excerpt is selectively drawn from his recent book, 
Troubling Biblical Waters: Race, Class and Family, 
chapter three, entitled, “Racial Motifs in the Biblical 


e do not find any elaborate definitions or 
theories about race in antiquity. This 
means we must reckon with certain meth- 
odological problems in attempting to 
examine racial motifs in the Bible. Ancient authors of 
biblical texts did have color and race consciousness (they 
were aware of certain physiological differences), but this 
consciousness of color and race was by no means a political 
or ideological basis for enslaving or otherwise oppressing 
other peoples. In fact, the Bible contains scarcely any 
narratives in which the original intent was to negate the 
humanity of Black people or view Blacks unfavorably. 


The specific racial type of the biblical Hebrews is itself 
quite difficult to determine. Scholars today generally 
recognize that the biblical Hebrews most probably emerged 
as an amalgamation of races rather than from any pure 
racial stock. When they departed from Egypt, they may well 
have been Afroasiatics. To refer to the earliest Hebrews as 
“Semites” does not take us very far, since as the eighteenth- 
century term does not designate a race, but a family of 
languages embracing Hebrew, Akkadian, Arabic, and 
Ethiopic. The language of “burnt-face” Africans, for ex- 
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Narratives,” and is presented here in essay form (only 
direct quotations have been noted—all other notations 
have been removed). The book was released in April of 
1989 and was again released in its third printing in 
August of 1989, just 5 months after its first printing. It 
has been recognized as a “landmark” and “ground- 
breaking” study of Black men and women in the Bible. It 
is published by Orbis Books:Maryknoll, NY, and is used by 
permission. 


tribes, there are important ways in which the subject of race 
acquires particular significance. In the Bible, two broad 
processes related to racism may be operating. First there is 
the phenomenon of “‘sacralization.” By this we mean the 
transposing of an ideological concept into a tenet of reli- 
gious faith in order to serve the vested interest of a particu- 
lar ethnic group. Second is the process of “secularization” 
or the diluting of a rich religious concept under the weighty 
influence of secular pressures (social or political). In 
secularization, ideas are wrenched from their original 
religious moorings and fall prey to nationalistic ideologies. 
These often cultivate patterns of ethnocentrism and even 
racism, which in turn can have harmful effects on certain 
racial groups who are scored and marginalized. 


Several Old Testament passages are quite suitable as 
illustrations of sacralization, and as such, require a new kind 
of critical engagement. First, we shall consider the so-called 
curse of Ham (Gen. 9:18-27), which rabbis of early Talmu- 
dic periods and the Church Fathers at times used to deni- 
gtate Black people. Later Europeans adopted the so-called 
curse of Ham as a justification for slavery and stereotypical 
aspersions about Blacks. Second, we shall discuss the 
fascinating narrative about Miriam and Aaron, who object to 

| 2:1-16). Third, our attention 
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Our first example of sacralization is found in some of 
the earliest Jahwist (“J”) traditions of the Old Testament. It 
is Genesis 9:18-27, which has achieved notoriety in many 
quarters because it contains the so-called curse of Ham. 
Technically, the passage should follow directly after the “J” 
passage that concludes the flood narrative (Gen. 8:20-22), 
since critical investigation has shown that Genesis 9:1-17, 
28, 29 represent the much later Priestly (‘P”) exilic tradi- 
tion. The great significance of Genesis 9:18-27 is not that it 
contains the so-called curse of Ham, which technically does 
not take place at all. Rather, these verses make it clear that, 
to the mind of the ancient Israelite author, “the whole post- 
diluvial humanity stems from Noah’s three sons.”! On 
Genesis 9:19, Claus Westermann remarks: 


The whole of humankind takes its origin from them 
[Shem, Ham, Japheth]...humanity is conceived here as a 
unity, in a way different from the creation; humanity in 
all its variety across the earth, takes its origin from 
these three who survived the flood. The purpose of the 
contrast is to underscore the amazing fact that humanity 
scattered in all its variety throughout the world comes 
from one family.” 


Once the passage established this essential aspect of 
human origin (vv. 18, 19), it continued by providing what 
appears to be a primeval rationale for differences in the 
destinies or fortunes of certain groups of persons. Certainly, 
as one scholar notes, “from a form critical viewpoint 
Genesis 9:20-27 is an ethnological etiology concerned with 
the theology of culture 
and history.”? This ob- 
servation alerts us to the 
theological motives in 
verses 20-27 that have 
implications for definite 
interpretations regard- 
ing culture and history. 
It is this development 
that most clearly attests 
to the process of sac- 
ralization, where 
cultural and historical 
phenomena are recast 
as theological truths 
holding the vested 
interest of particular 
groups. 


A word about the 
literary form of this 
narrative is important. 
In general, the narrative 
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passages of Genesis 1-11 concern themselves with the 
matter of “crime and punishment; this is particularly evident 
in the (‘J’) narratives.”* Westermann informs us that these 
narratives have antecedents and parallels in ancient African 
myths: “It is beyond dispute that African myths about the 
primeval state and biblical stories of crime and punishment 
in J correspond both in their leading motifs and in their 
structure.”° 


With respect to Genesis 9:18-27, the crime is Ham’s 
seeing the nakedness of his drunken father, Noah, without 
immediately covering him. In error, Ham leaves his father 
uncovered (an act of great shamelessness and parental 
disrespect in Hebrew tradition) while he goes to report 
Noah’s condition to Shem and Japheth, his brothers (v. 22). 
Ham’s two brothers display proper respect by discreetly 
covering their father (v. 23). When Noah awakens (v. 24), 
the problems begin. Noah pronounces a curse—not on Ham, 
but on Ham’s son Canaan, who has not been mentioned 
before. Noah also blesses Shem and Japheth, presumably as 
a reward for their sense of respect. 


If one attempts to argue for the unity of the passage, 
inconsistencies and other difficulties abound. To illustrate, 
Ham commits the shameless act in verse 22, but Canaan is 
cursed in verse 25. In 9:18, the list of Noah’s sons refers to 
Ham as being second, but in 9:24, the text—presumably 
referring to Ham—uses the phrase, Noah’s “youngest son.” 
Also, the mentioning of Canaan as cursed in verse 25 raises 
the possibility (albeit untenable) that Noah had a fourth son, 

named Canaan. 


Then too, uncertain- 
ties about the precise 
nature of Ham’s error 
result in a fantastic variety 
of suggestions, which 
range from Ham’s having 
possibly castrated his 
father, attacked his father 
homosexually, committed 
incest with his father’s 
wife, or having had sexual 
relations with his own 
wife while aboard the ark 
The matter was far less 
complicated: Ham 
violated a vital rule of 
respect. Many of the diffi- 
culties within this passage 
find a solution if we allow 
the possibility that the 
original version of 
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A Contest over Dogma 


Satan snatches the prize. 
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“How did the expanding church—in its attempt to survive 
without the temporary protection she derived 
from being confused with Judaism—begin to succomb 
to the dominant symbols and ideologies 
of the Greco-Roman world?” 


Genesis 9:18-27 only referred to Ham and his error, and a 
later version of the story—one motivated by political devel- 
opments in ancient Palestine—attempted to justify Shem’s 
descendants (Israel) and those of Japheth (Philistines) over 
the subjugated Canaanites. 


In Westermann’s view, Ham was cursed and presuma- 
bly not just Canaan, but all the other descendants of Ham 
cited in Genesis 10:6: Cush, Egypt, and Put (Punt). Al- 
though I disagree with Westermann’s contention that Ham 
was, in effect, cursed in Genesis 9:18-27, he helps us see 
that the ambiguity of the text can lead Bible interpreters to 
justify their particular history, culture, and race by develop- 
ing self-serving theological constructs. In one instance, the 
Canaanites “deserve” subjugation; in another instance, the 
Hamites “deserve” to be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. 


Whether or not sacralization was actually part of the 
original narrative, we have much evidence in the Midrashim 
(fifth century A.D.), where Noah says to Ham: “‘you have 
prevented me from doing something in the dark (cohabita- 
tion), therefore your seed will be ugly and dark-skinned.”® 
Similarly, the Babylonian Talmud (Sixth century A.D.) 
states that “the descendants of Ham are cursed by being 
Black and are sinful with a degenerate progeny.” The idea 
that the blackness of Africans was due to a curse, and thus 
reinforced and sanctioned enslaving Blacks, persisted into 
the seventeenth century. Even today, in such versions of 
Holy Scripture as Dake’s Annotated Reference Bible, one 
finds in Genesis 9:18-27, a so-called “great racial prophecy” 
with the following racist hermeneutic: 


All colors and types of men came into existence after 
the flood. All men were white up to this point, for there 
was only one family line of Christ, being mentioned in 
Luke 3:36 with his son Shem...prophecy that Shem 
would be a chosen race and have a peculiar relationship 
with God. All divine revelation since Shem has come 
through his line...prophecy that Japheth would be the 
father of the great and enlarged races. Government, 
Science and Art are mainly Japhethic.... His descen- 
dants constitute the leading nations of civilization.® 
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Ambiguities with regard to race in the New Testament 
do not appear within the context of what we have defined as 
sacralization. The New Testament disapproves of ethnic 
corporate election, or “Israel according to the flesh.” In fact, 
the New Testament offers no grand genealogies to sacralize 
the myth of any ethnic or national superiority. 


If one is to explore the subject of racialist tendencies in 
the New Testament, one may tum to a different phenome- 
non: the process of secularization. How did the expanding 
Church—in its attempt to survive without the temporary 
protection she derived from being confused with Judaism— 
begin to succumb to the dominant symbols and ideologies of 
the Greco-Roman world? We will see how the universalism 
of the New Testament diminishes as Athens and Rome 
substitute for Jerusalem as the alleged new centers of God’s 
redemptive activity. 


The early Christian authors’ understanding of the world 
barely included sub-Sahara Africa. They had no idea at all 
of the Americas or the Far East. These writers referred to 
Spain as “‘the limits of the West” (1 Clem. 5:7; Rom. 15:28); 
they envisioned the perimeter of the world as the outer 
reaches of the Roman Empire. For New Testament authors, 
Roman socio-political realities, as well as the language and 
culture of Hellenism, often determined how God was seen 
as acting in Jesus Christ. Just as Old Testament Jerusalem 
came to represent the preeminent holy city of the God of 
Israel (Zion), New Testament authors attached a preeminent 
Status to Rome, the capital city of their world. 


It is no coincidence that Mark, the earliest composer of 
a passion narrative, goes to such great lengths to show that 
the confession of the Roman centurion brings his whole 
gospel narrative to its climax. For his part, Luke expends 
considerable effort to specify the positive qualities of his 
various centurions. There is even a sense in which their 
Official titles symbolize Rome as the capital of the Gentile 
world, for their incipient acts of faith or confessions (ac- 
cording to Luke) find their denouement in the Acts 28 
portrait of Paul, who relentlessly proclaims the kerygma in 
Rome. The immediate significance of this New Testament 
tendency to focus on Rome instead of Jerusalem is that the 
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darker races outside the Roman orbit are for the most part 
overlooked by New Testament authors. 


For lack of more descriptive terminology, this 
process may be called secularization. Here, socio-political 
realities tend to dilute the New Testament vision of racial 
inclusiveness and universalism. Early traditions are ac- 
cordingly adapted at later stages in such a way as to 
expose an undue comprising of a religious vision and to 
show how secular socio-political realities cause religious 
texts to be slanted to the 
detriment of the darker 
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theless, Luke’s awkward use of this story seems to have 
certain racial implications. Notice that in Acts 8:37, the 
Ethiopian says, “See, here is water! What is to prevent my 
being baptized?” A variant reading immediately follows in 
some ancient versions of the text: “And Phillip said, if you 
believe with all your heart, you may [be baptized]. And he 
[the Ethiopian] replied, I believe that Jesus Christ is the son 
of God.” Whether or not one accepts this variant reading as 
an authentic part of the text, it is clear that the Ethiopian’s 
baptism takes place in the water without reference to a prior 
or simultaneous descent of the 
Holy Spirit (compare John 3:5; 


races. 1 John 5:6-8). 
3 Roararh, 
Pepe cic ote Secularization in the New Testament By one Tne ees 
best illustrations of this needs much fuller exploration an elaborate narrative about 


process of seculariza- 
tion is Luke’s narrative 


in terms of its racial dimensions. 


Cornelius’ conversion and 
baptism (Acts 10:12-48), at the 


about the baptism and At one level, it highlights a certain end of which, the Holy Spirit 
conversion of the ambiguity of race in the New Testament, descends and the baptism by 
Ethiopian official in A era ey f water follows. Furthermore, 
Acts 8:26-40 [editor’s € another level, it contronts us Peter’s speech (Acts 10:34-43) 
note: see, also, Martin’s with a challenge to search indicates a new development in 


article this issue of 
TESTAMENT]. On the 


for more adequate modes 


which Gentiles are unambigu- 
ously eligible for conversion 


surface, this is a highly of hermeneutics by which the and baptism. Given the impor- 
problematic text. One New Testament can be demonstrated ‘nce of the Holy Spirit’s role 
wonders immediately if throughout Luke-Acts as a 
feeeinionen finance to Blacks and other people theological motif, Luke’s 
minister is a Jew or of the Third World.” narrative about Cornelius’ 
Gentile. One also baptism gives the distinct 


wonders about -the 

efficacy of his baptism 

and whether it constituted or led to a full conversion to 
Christianity. Probably the best survey of the problems 
posed by this story is that by Emst Haenchen, who entitles 
the story “Philip Converts a Chamberlain.”® According to 
Haenchen, Luke is intentionally ambiguous about the 
Ethiopian’s identity as a Gentile or Jew. Luke merely _ 
appeals to this conversion story to suggest “that with this 
new convert the mission has taken a step beyond the 
conversion of Jews and Samaritans.”!° The story itself 
derives from Hellenistic circles and represents for Luke 
(in Haenchen’s view) a parallel and rival to Luke’s 
account of Comelius, the first Gentile convert under the 
auspices of Peter. Haenchen detects no particularly sig- 
nificant racial difficulties posed by Acts 8:26-40. For him, 
Luke merely edits this Hellenistic tradition to conform to 
his own theological design. 


Certainly those who tend to exclude Black people 
from any role in Christian origins need to be reminded 
that a Nubian was possibly the first Gentile convert. none- 


impression (perhaps unwit- 
tingly) that Comelius’ baptism 
is more legitimate than that of the Ethiopian. 


This by no means suggests that Luke had a negative 
attitude about Black people. One need only consider the 
Antioch Church’s leadership presented in Acts 13:1 to dispel 
such notions. There Luke mentions one “Symeon who is 
called the Black man.” The Latinism, “Niger,” probably 
reinforces the idea that Symeon was a dark-skinned person, 
probably an African. Luke’s vision was one of racial plural- 
ism in the leadership of the young Christian Church at 
Antioch (Acts 11:26). In no way is it important or useful to 
attempt to show, on the basis of any of the traditions in Acts 
of the Apostles, that the first Gentile convert was a Nubian 
rather than an Italian or member of any other ethnic group. 
This would be absurd, given the confessional nature of the 
entire Luke-Acts work, which does not come to us as 
objective history. But Luke’s editorializing does result in a 
circumstantial deemphasis of a Nubian (African) in favor of 
an Italian (European) and thereby enables some Europeans to 
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claim or imply that Acts demonstrates some divine prefer- 
ence for Europeans. 


Luke is not innocent in all of this. His possible apolo- 
getics for the Roman official, Theophilus, as well as the 
great significance he attaches to Rome as the center of the 
world, betrays the subtle way in which Luke’s theology fell 
prey to secular ideological ideas. In the last third of the first 
century, the Church generally struggled to survive in an 
increasingly hostile political environment. Luke, not unlike 
other New Testament writers of this period and after, 
perhaps seeks to assuage Rome by allowing his theological 
framework to be determined by the assumption of a Roman- 
centered world. In this process of secularization, the Lukan 
vision of universalism is undermined. Fortunately, this is 
not Luke’s only message. We must remember that the New 
Testament’s final vision of the holy remnant (Rev. 7:9) is 
consistent with Luke’s notion of racial pluralism as reflected 
in the leadership of the church of Antioch (Acts 13:1). Both 
texts indicate that persons of all nations and races constitute 
part of the righteous remnant at the consummation of the 
ages. 


Secularization in the New Testament needs much fuller 
exploration in terms of its racial dimensions. At one level, it 
highlights a certain ambiguity of race in the New Testament. 
At another level, it confronts us with a challenge to search 
for more adequate modes of hermeneutics by which the 
New Testament can be demonstrated as relevant to Blacks 
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and other people of the Third World, even as it stands 
locked into the socioreligious framework of the Greco- 
Roman world. of all the mandates confronting the Church 
today, the mandate of world community predicated on a 
renewed commitment to pluralism and the attendant 
acknowledgment of the integrity of all racial groups 
constitutes and urgent agenda for Bible scholars and laity 
alike. It is an agenda far too long neglected in the vast array 
of Eurocentric theological and ecclesial traditions that 
continue to marginalize people of color throughout the 
world today. 
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Feminist Hermeneutics: 
A Brief Discussion 


With Mary Pugh (M.Div. Senior), Ann Deibert (M.Div. Middler), 
and Lisanne Finston (M.Div. Middler) 


The following article is the result of a conversation between 


three white, middle-class feminists who gathered to share 


hat are feminist hermeneutics? The 

answer is so broad that we developed a 

brief definition for the sake of discus- 

sion. In a general way, feminist herme- 
neutics is the valuing of women’s experiences in the inter- 
pretation of the Bible and tradition. Such a hermeneutic 
takes on a variety of forms, depending upon such factors as 
age, class, race, ethnicity, sexual orientation and general life 
experience. Each individual’s life experience influences 
their perceptions of the world around them and who they are 
within that world. A feminist hermeneutic seeks to say that 
women’s perceptions are different from men’s and are 
equally valid in hermeneutics. Even within the “feminist” 
movement, there is a wide range of experience resulting in 
numerous hermeneutical stances. Whereas, women have 
begun to assume the right of expressing Biblical interpreta- 
tions based on their experiences as women (as differentiated 
from men), so Asian, Black, Lesbian, Hispanic, and other 
non-white women are also finding their voices distinct from 
white, heterosexual women. There is no one feminist herme- 
neutic. 


From our observations, the response to feminist herme- 
neutics at P.T.S. covers the gamut from total denial to am- 
bivalence to a radical feminism and everything in between. 
While conversation tends to be free among like-minded 
groups, there is little discussion between differing voices. It 
is possible to complete one’s course of study at Princeton 
Seminary avoiding most dialogue with a feminist hermeneu- 
tic. While many would claim that women have “arrived”, 


that many of c lty and upper level ad- 





some reflections about feminist hermeneutics in general and 
GE PTS. 


The response on behalf of faculty, administration and 
students to such inclusion varies. Feminist students are often 
discouraged by the lack of openness on behalf of their 
teachers and colleagues. Yet, the academy appears to be 
more of an open forum for this exchange than the church. 
However, this “freedom” is often illusory when commit- 
ment to open dialogue is not put into practice (even within 
the walls of the academy) and becomes simply lip service. 


One of the most important questions we can ask is, 
“How do we communicate and learn from one another?” We 
can begin by ridding ourselves of the assumptions that one 
group has a monopoly on hermeneutical truth. New empha- 
sis must be given to dialogical equilibrium. The general 
field of hermeneutics can only be enriched by the inclusion 
of many and differing voices and experiences. é 
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An Address Before Congress 


by Vaclav Havel 





Vaclav Havel is the president of Czechoslovakia. Prior to 
the recent changes in Eastern Europe, Havel was a 
political dissident, prisoner and noted playwright. This 


wice in this century the world has been threat- 

ened by a catastrophe. Twice this catastrophe 

was born in Europe, and twice you Americans, 

along with others, were called upon to save 
Europe, the whole world and yourselves. 


In the meantime, the U.S. became the most powerful 
nation on earth, and it understood the responsibility that 
flowed from this. But something else was happening as 
well. The Soviet Union appeared, grew and transformed the 
enormous sacrifices of its people suffering under totalitarian 
rule into a strength that, after World War II, made it the 
second most powerful nation in the world. 


All of this taught us to see the world in bipolar terms as 
two enormous forces—one a defender of freedom, the other 
a source of nightmares. Europe became the point of friction 
between these two powers, and thus it turned into a single 
enormous arsenal divided into two parts. In this process, one 
half of the arsenal became part of that nightmarish power, 
while the other, the free part, bordering on the ocean and 
having no wish to be driven into it, was compelled, together 
with you, to build a complicated security system to which 
we probably owe the fact that we still exist. 


The totalitarian system in the Soviet Union and in most 
of its satellites is breaking down, and our nations are 
looking for a way to democracy and independence. 


This, I am convinced, is a historically irreversible 
process and, as a result, Europe will begin again to seek its 
own identity without being compelled to be a divided 
armory any longer. Perhaps this will create the hope that 
sooner or later, your boys will no longer have to stand on 
guard for freedom in Europe or come to our rescue, because 
Europe will at last be able to stand guard over itself. 
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speech was delivered to a joint session of the United 
States Congress on February 21, 1990. 


But that is still not the most important thing. The main 
thing is, it seems to me, that these revolutionary changes 
will enable us to escape from the rather antiquated strait- 
jacket of this bipolar view of the world and to enter at last 
into an era of multipolarity in which all of us, large and 
small, former slaves and former masters, will be able to 
create what your great President Lincoln called “the family 
of men.” 


How can the U.S. help us today? My reply is as 
paradoxical as the whole of my life has been. You can help 
us most of all if you help the Soviet Union on its irreversible 
but immensely complicated road to democracy. it is far 
more complicated than the road open to its former European 
satellites. You yourselves know best how to support as 
rapidly as possible the nonviolent gvolution of this 
enormous multinational body politic toward democracy and 
autonomy for all its people. Therefore, it is not fitting for me 
to offer you any advice. 


I can only say that the sooner, the more quickly and the 
more peacefully the Soviet Union begins to move along the 
road toward genuine political pluralism, respect for the 
rights of the nations to their own integrity and to a work- 
ing—that is, a market-economy, the better it will be not just 
for Czechs and Slovaks but for the whole world. 


And the sooner you yourselves will be able to reduce 
the burden of the military budget bome by the American 
people. To put it metaphorically, the millions you give to 
the East today will soon return to you in the form of billions 
in savings. American soldiers shouldn’t have to be separated 
from their mothers just because Europe is incapable of being 
a guarantor of world peace, which it ought to be in order to 
make some amends, at least, for having given the world two 
world wars. 
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As long as people are people, democracy, in the full 
sense of the word, will always be no more than an ideal. In 
this sense, you too are merely approaching democracy. But 
you have one great advantage: you have been approaching 
democracy uninterruptedly for more than 200 years, and 
your journey toward the horizon has never been disrupted 
by a totalitarian system. 


The communist type of totalitarian system has left both 
our nations, Czechs and Slovaks, as it has all the nations of 
the Soviet Union and the other countries the Soviet Union 
subjugated in its time, a legacy of countless dead, an infinite 
spectrum of human suffering, profound economic decline 
and, above all, enormous human humiliation. It has brought 
us horrors that fortunately you have not known. 


It has given us something positive, a special capacity to 
look from time to time somewhat further than someone who 
has not undergone this bitter experience. A person who 
cannot move and lead a somewhat normal life because he is 
pinned under a boulder has more time to think about his 
hopes than someone who is not trapped that way. 


What I’m trying to say is this: we must all leam many 
things from you, from how to educate our offspring, how to 
elect our representatives, all the way to how to organize our 
economic life so that it will lead to prosperity and not to 
poverty. But it doesn’t have to be merely assistance from the 
well educated, powerful and wealthy to someone who has 
nothing and therefore has nothing to offer in return. 


We too can offer something to you: our experience and 
the knowledge that has come from it. The specific experi- 
ence I’m talking about has given me one certainty: con- 
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sciousness precedes being, and not the other way around, as 
the Marxists claim. For this reason, the salvation of this 
human world lies nowhere else than in the human heart, in 
the human power to reflect, in human meekness and in 
human responsibility. 


Without a global revolution in the sphere of human 
consciousness, nothing will change for the better in the 
sphere of our beings as humans, and the catastrophe toward 
which this world is headed—be it ecological, social, demo- 
graphic or a general breakdown of civilization—will be un- 
avoidable. If we are no longer threatened by world war or 
by the danger that the absurd mountains of accumulated 
nuclear weapons might blow up the world, this does not 
mean that we have definitely won. We are still incapable of 
understanding that the only genuine backbone of all our 
actions, if they are to be moral, is responsibility. Responsi- 
bility to something higher than my family, my country, my 
company, my success—responsibility to the order of being 
where all our actions are indelibly recorded and where and 
only where they will be properly judged. 


I think that you Americans should understand this way 
of thinking. When Thomas Jefferson wrote that “govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,” it was a simple and 
important act of the human spirit. What gave meaning to 
that act, however, was the fact that the author backed it up 
with his life. It was not just his words, it was his deeds as 
well. 







A Sermon Hits Home. 
Congregation: “Look out there, Rev, 
youre pointing that right at us!” 
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“God is willing 

to enter the heart, 
as light is willing — 

to flood a room 


that is opened 
to its brightness.” 


— Amy Carmichael — 


(Cont'd from page 4) 


introductory exegesis and more involved 
in the substance of the books. When I en- 
tered seminary, I needed to learn about 
Noah, as much as I needed to learn of the 
cultural geography of flood stories. 


In part, some of these issues could be 
handled within a different framework. 
For instance, issues of method could be 
inserted in broader models. For instance, 
the issue of miracles in the NT could be 
presented by presenting different mod- 
els, ranging from conservative to liberal 
that would indicate the relative points of 
contact, and their respective assumptions, 
weaknesses and strengths. Historical- 
critical approaches do not fit neatly with 
literary approaches to Scripture. Ave- 
nues for interpretation could be explored, 
while mundane issues of dating texts 
could be properly left to the readings. 
THO1 could consistently provide a vari- 
ety of models for Christology, the mean- 
ing of revelation, or the doctrine of the 
church. In a period when the importance 
of narrative is prized, it is amazing that 
Narrative approaches are cast aside in 





favor of reciting discrete units of data. 
Instead of expecting students to con- 
struct models on their own, instructors 
could sharpen the analytical skills they 
prize by presenting models in which to 
cast information into understandable 
form. 


Third, testing is always controver- 
sial, but the uncertainty about goals in- 
vades here as well. In my experience, the 
first CH courses were, with some excep- 
tions, very well presented. However, the 
tests emphasize retention of detail, al- 
though the lectures were presented, prop- 
erly, as thematic or conceptual. I would 
be surprised if other professional schools 
rely on freshman-style multiple guess 
tests. At the very least, consideration 
could be given to providing optional 
examination formats, such as take-home 
exams that would more closely resemble 
the skills demonstrated in the lectures. 
Further, I would urge elimination of in- 
class exams at this level. 


Fourth, Iam sympathetic to the plight 
of the instructors. Part of the difficulty 
lies in the vast difference of student back- 


ground. Should CHO2 need to go over the 
American Revolution or the beginnings 
of America as an urban nation? At the 
very least, background material could be 
prepared for those with weaker bases, but 
it is a waste of valuable time to rehash 
freshman-level American history. 


Much of the anger that is directed at 
the introductory Bible and theology 
classes could be dissipated with a re- 
quired course in “‘intro religious studies” 
for those who were not religion majors in 
college. Much of the methodological 
issues could be worked through there. 
That way, we would be spared people 
feeling that the foundation of their faith 
was threatened over historical claims, or 
viewing God as female. Further, it would 
lessen the gap between those with purely 
academic religious background and those 
with a more experiential view. Of course, 
another option would be to split the intro- 
ductory courses into tracks based on inter- 
est, background, and skill. Even better, 
religion majors could be allowed to enter 
directly into the advanced course, some- 
thing that already occurs in American 
CH courses. 


On a more general level, it may be 
time to rethink the lecture format itself. 
Lectures seem oriented to imparting in- 
formation. That is relatively easy, but I 
wonder if the format speaks a message 
about authority and received wisdom, as 
opposed to a joint venture in “faith seek- 
ing understanding.” Instructors rarely cite 
their sources on the board; the unin- 
tended message is that their views spring 
forth unaided. In an institution that acts 
as if office hours are a state secret, with 
the time allotted measured out in tea- 
spoons, the format may strengthen an 
unwanted signal. The issue is particu- 
larly striking when the teaching methods 
in the Christian education department are 
juxtaposed to the time in classrooms here. 
Further, the lecture model presents an 
image of imposing a set of views on 
passive receptacles. Part of the anger that 
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is directed at classes stems from a sense 
that a set of values is being imposed on 
students without an opportunity to re- 
spond. It is difficult to determine when a 
lecture is off-hand personal opinion and 
when it reflects scholarly consensus. In 
that light, the danger of seeing instructors 
as personal gurus is quite real. 


The issue of authority raises its head 
in the discussion classes as well. By and 
large, all comments are directed at the 
precept leader, particularly if a professor 
leads the section. You can feel their need 
to present the true story to us at the end, 
itching to straighten the discussion out. 
Discussions are the hardest part of teach- 
ing; it is ironic that we give that assign- 
ment to novice teachers, especially in the 
introductory courses where immense skill 
is needed. 


Moments of grace do occur. You 
feel the surge through a class when notes 
of passion are struck, when the thnill of a 
new idea is challenged, not rejected out 
of hand. The problem resides in their in- 
frequency. Weighed down by recitations 
of 30 Reformed Confessions by date, or 
45 minutes on North or South Galatia, 
not to mention the vagaries of irregular 
verbs, students slog their way from class 
to class, test to test. Reform should not be 
limited to doctrine; it can be applied to 
classrooms as well. 


— David Crowley 
M. Div. Senior 


‘We never, then, 
love a person, but only 
qualities.” 


— Pascal 


May 1990 
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“Tt peers to me that weve got 
too many preechers who dont depend 






on the Lord haff anuff.” gi 


By the Waters 
of Babylon... 


Approximately two weeks before 
this past Ash Wednesday, I exploded. 
No, it wasn’t over a monstrous reading 
assignment, a silly field ed. report, or 
even a grossly sexist or feminist remark. 
The cause of my explosion is not an issue 
at this point. What matters is that I came 
as close to “losing it” as I ever have 
before (and, hopefully, ever will again); 
I admitted defeat to whatever it is we 
fight against here; and I was on the next 
plane home, with hardly a thought to the 
possible consequences of my departure 
(even though I was scheduled to preach 
the next morning). A popped balloon 


doesn’t have much freedom to ask how to 
hold itself together. I spent the next week 
or so at home, seeking protection in 
family, familiar surroundings, and a few 
key friends. When I felt that I could 
return, or at least that I could no longer 
not return, I came back to the seminary. 


And that’s what I want to talk about 
for a moment. I came back to the semi- 
nary and I was ashamed, and I was scared. 
I was ashamed that I had exploded and 
that I was walking around with my head 
hanging down. And I was scared because 
this place doesn’t allow for too much 
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“head-hanging.” Not that people aren’t 
kind and compassionate and almost fright- 
fully pastoral, but something in the na- 
ture of this place requires a certain amount 
of strength to simply walk into the cafe- 
teria, much less into a classroom. Yet I 
was somewhat pleasantly surprised to 
find that, once I got on campus, I was able 
to take the liberty to let my head hang 
down. I was relieved of the pressure to 
greet everyone with a “How-are-you- 
doing-today?” gesture, and even to re- 
spond to their like gestures. I even en- 
tered classes’ with a less-than-conqueror 
attitude. I needed to be able to do this, and 
I was glad that I was free to...for a few 
days at least. 


And then came the Ash Wednesday 
service, the epitome of the church’s hang- 
your-head attitude. Without trying to 
sound like a self-pitying Sad Sack, I'd 
like to say that I felt like I needed no 
ashes. Perhaps for the first time on Ash 
Wednesday, I was struck by the feeling 
that Lent is not a time for humans to force 
their heads to hang, but to relieve the 
tension of their neck muscles and allow 
their heads to hang, in respect to their 
full, glorious, terrible humanity. “Wash 
me thoroughly from my wickedness and 
cleanse me from my sin.” No need to 
remind myself of that wickedness and 
that sinfulness, my brokenness, at that 
point. Just a simple plea. And a heavy 
sigh. 








Granted, in comparison to 
most of the world, and probably 
many of you at the seminary, my 
suffering is rather slight and per- 
haps even trivial. I’m not (overtly) 
being oppressed, beaten, starved, 
or ravaged by disease. And I don’t 
want to discount or negate the 
suffering of anyone whose suffer- 
ing is far greater. But, in my own 
little game which is my life, I lost. 
At least one round. And I’m find- 
ing out that, somehow, it’s okay 
to lose. There’s a certain freedom 
involved in hanging one’s head, 
and a whole lot of room for grace, 
which I experienced in a variety 
of ways, many of them quite un- 
expected. To those who gave me 
the space and freedom to hang my 
head, I say thank you and may 
God bless your head when it hangs 
low. To those who saw my hang- 
ing head and tried to lift it up, I say 
thank you as well, and please 
forgive my resistance, but at times 
all that is left is to let it hang. It 
will be lifted up again. 


I have chosen not to reveal 
my identity. Chances are, 
however, that a good number of 
you have figured out who I am. 
It really doesn’t matter. If 
you’ve figured it out, and every 
pastoral bone in your body is 
groaning to seek me out and 
help, please don’t. I’m going to 
make it. But please, when and if 
it comes time for you to hang 
your head, let it hang. 


“By the waters of Baby- 
lon...” 


— Anonymous 


May 1990 
Little Tomes 





Once I Waited 
by Ron Hannon 


Once I waited 
What seemed 
Eternity— 
For a glad day 


When some thing would come to pass. 


As time dragged on 
And things became more important, 
Oh, what 
Long hours—I waited; 

And time was such a dreary load 
As I waited for the day 
When I might find a way 
To happiness— 

Or gain some lofty perch. 


Time was always there 
A barrier— 
To my dreams, 
And I have wasted all my life 
In search of some thing 
I always had— 
Time. 


Now, I am old 
And I no longer have— 
Time. 
My days grow shorter 
And my time more precious; 
Each day gone in a flash 
As I approach the final barrier— 
There is no time. 


I seek the happiness, 
Happiness that I thought existed 
In things and possessions— 
Now unimportant. 

I have come to the realization 
That time— 

And life— 

Are all we have 
Of value. 


Oh God, Oh God, 
Forgive me of my sins 
For all the times I have. 
All the times I have not. 
For wasting— 
Precious hours. 
For finding my time in selfish acts 
For passing a needful pilgrim in my past. 


Let me do the job you have given me 
To make a better world, 
Not for profit, or for fame, or— 
Forever, 
But for love, and peace without fear, 
In Thy Holy name 
Amen. 


Ron Hannon is a retired inventor/researcher in the auto industry and a life-long pres- 
byterian who has recently returned to his love of poetry. This poem is offered in loving 
memory to his daughter, Nancy Hannon Robinson, who died tragically in a freak train 
accident on April 14th of this year. 
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Stomaching 
the Sin 


Last semester I learned I was racist. No 
one told me I was, yet, I knew it was true 
because of a certain feeling in my stom- 
ach—a rare but undeniable gnawing that 
tells me I’ve had a profound and personal 
revelation that I better let affect the rest of 
my life. 


I learned this fact about myself—that I 
am racist—one afternoon during a con- 
versation in the MacKay cafeteria. I was 
queasy and embarrassed to be a white, 
suburban, racist young woman. And the 
queasiness in my stomach and my em- 
barrassment over the circumstances re- 
occurred at points over the next month or 
so. This is a very personal statement but 
naming my white suburban background 
and confessing the racism practically 
inherent in that is the most appropriate 
starting point for me in any dialogue 
about racism. 


I am a white suburbanite. Let me quickly 
add that these two facts, by themselves, 
don’t make me guilty of racism. What I 
am guilty of is not working hard enough 
all of the time to consider how being 
white and suburban impacts my attitudes 
toward others—perhaps, especially to- 
ward those who are not like me. A “white 
suburban” is one who, because of urban 
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There are some people who mistake 
indigestion for religion. 


and suburban social, political, economic, 
and educational realities, is able to live 
the American Dream: to get all that one 
wants to attain out of life. 

Up until last semester, I had tried to hide 
my white “suburbanness” or to apologize 
for it but I’m beginning to accept this 
heritage and to work out its ramifications 
in my attitudes and dreams. I’ve been 
quite privileged, economically, educa- 
tionally and have had a lot of extra op- 
tions. But perhaps the greatest benefit of 
this lot-in-life has been the respect ex- 
tended to me because of who I am. I’ve 
been respected not because I’m an inter- 
esting person; or because I’m a child of 
God; but because I’m white and subur- 
ban. And the racist part of me is that part 
that participates in this scheme by ac- 
cepting and expecting respect simply 
because I’m white and suburban. 


I have allowed the arbitrary circumstances 
of what I was born into to become the sole 
reason to expect—or even demand—te- 
spect from others. Respect becomes 
something I look to receive rather than a 
way to honor others. 


Yet what’s wrong with wanting some 
respect? Isn’t respect a basic human need? 








Needed or not, I believe respect is a gift, 
not a right. I don’t mean to say that being 
respected isn’t important, but it isn’t a 
right. When I am respected, I have re- 
ceived a bonus in life, a nice surprise, a 
gift from God. Jesus never demanded to 
be respected. And it is not Christ-like for 
me to demand to be respected—only to 
respect others as children of God. 


And yet only wafts of this practice of 
extending appropriate respect—“prefer- 
ring the other” at best, or “deferring to the 
other” at the least—were in the air that 
lunch hour when I learned I was racist. I 
had to go home and mull over the turbu- 
lent stomach I was experiencing and 
question why one rather loaded conver- 
sation had affected me so much. I re- 
sented the fact that racism factored into 
the conversation at all. I was thinking 
there was so much more reasonableness 
yet to be discovered within me—and that 
finding this was my conversation 
partner’s job, I thought. 


I felt pegged. And I’m guessing that my 
conversation partner felt even more 
pegged by me. And if we hadn’t stayed to 
talk about it, it would have been just 
another tough and maybe even ugly 
exchange between a white suburban and 
an African-American. 











I share these thoughts with a wider audi- 
ence not to suggest that I have “arrived” 
at some profound stage of self-under- 
standing. I’m grateful to God and other 
people for the chance to shed some naivete 
(I’m a bit embarrassed that it has taken 
this long). You see, I share this confes- 
sion to point out the plight most of us are 
in as people who operate on an amazing 
amount of dangerous assumptions about 
who we are, how we understand others, 
and how we think others perceive us. 


Some people may think it’s unnecessary 
and even wrong to apologize for the sins 
of our grandparents and parents. Frankly, 
I need to do it. I need to talk about these 
systems and social theories and preju- 
diced stereotypes. I need those lunch- 
time conversations of genuine openness 
and genuine sharing—whether its nerv- 
ous laughter or tears about racism, at 


least we’re talking. It’s important to dis- . 


cover that from generation to generation, 
many sinful attitudes get passed down 
with the silverware and photo-albums. 


Though I am racist, I am hopeful. I’m in 
the camp that believes, by God’s grace 
and nothing less, God can enable us to get 
beyond racism. 


I am grateful for that lunchtime conver- 
sation a few months ago. It helped me to 
see that when I am perceived as racist, it 
is probably because that person sees “real” 
racism in me. It showed me again that I 
need a Savior. 


— Julie M. Cowie 
M.Div. Middler 
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Notables’ Quote 


In reaction against the age-old slogan, “woman is the weaker 
vessel,” or the still more offensive “woman is a divine creature,” 
we have, I think, allowed ourselves to drift into asserting that “a 
women is as good as a man,” without always pausing to think what 
exactly we mean by that. What, I feel, we ought to mean is some- 
thing so obvious that it is apt to escape the attention altogether, viz: 
not that every woman is, in virtue of her sex, as strong, clever, ar- 
tistic, level-headed, industrious and so forth as any man that can 
be mentioned; but, that a woman is just as much an ordinary 
human being as a man, with the same individual preferences, and 
with just as much right to the tastes and preferences of an 
individual. What is repugnant to every human being is to be reck- 
oned always as a member of a class and not as an individual 
person. A certain amount of classification is, of course, necessary 
for practical purposes:...What is unreasonable and irritating is to 
say that al] one’s tastes and preferences have to be conditioned by 
the class to which one belongs. That has been the very common 
error into which men have frequently fallen about women- and it 


is the error into which feminist women are, perhaps a little inclined 
to fall about themselves. 


..It used to be said that women had no esprit de corps; we have 
proved that we have—do not let us run into the opposite error of 
insisting that there is an aggressively feminist “point of view” 
about everything. To oppose one class perpetually to another— 
young against old, manual labor against brain worker, rich against 
poor, woman against man—is to split the foundations of the State; 
and if the cleavage runs too deep, there remains no remedy but 
force and dictatorship. If you wish to preserve a free democracy, 
you must base it—not on classes and categories, for this will land 
you in the totalitarian State, where no one may act or think except 
as the member of a category. You must base it upon the individual 
Tom, Dick and Harry, and the individual Jack and Jill—in fact, 
upon you and me. 


Dorothy Sayer —Are Women Human (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1971), pp. 35-36. 
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The Follower at 
Nth Hand 
— an experiment 


“We NOW know that...” 

“Our faith might not appear so offensive 
to our contemporary hearers if we 
got rid of the mythological nonsense 
so much of it has been cloaked in” 

“Those of us who take on the mantle and 
represent the community of people 
in charge of interpreting the NT texts 
have as their primary task, making 
the NT intelligible to the communi- 
ties we encounter...” 

“The primary task of an NT scholar is to 
search for what can be known relia- 
bly about Jesus. Unfortunately, we 
don’t have any unedited quotes from 
Jesus. Fortunately though, the texts 
are reliable—if we can discern what 
has been added.” 


Although they are not direct quotes, 
these are the kind of things you are likely 
to hear from my New Testament profes- 
sors. Someone else said some other things 
I suspect you wouldn’t be likely to hear 
from my NT profs... 


Imagine that we were able to bridge 
all the career-providing information gaps 
between now and the first century. Imag- 
ine that we didn’t have to rely on papy- 
rus. Imagine that in an instant we could 
dissolve all the controversies that sur- 
round our efforts to recreate the genesis 
of the texts. Imagine the epistemic posi- 
tion in which we would now be. 


The way in which we imagine that 
we have bridged the gap is not important. 
Imagine that we gain access to a time 
travel that lets us observe without inter- 
fering. We would be able to observe 


every movement of every bone in Jesus’ 
body (and every lack of movement). We 
would hear every word he uttered and we 
could immediately record it, forever set- 
ting the record straight and forever solv- 
ing the “reliability questions” which fuel 
our NT departments. We could then watch 
how communities lovingly held onto 
these words and allowed a beautifully 
creative and organic process of adaption 
to their situations to occur. We could see 
how the traditions eventually were fed 
into the authors/editors who painstak- 
ingly crafted the versions of the words 
that we have. If we studied this early 
culture long enough we could gain the 
tools for understanding what all these 
words meant and we could obliterate the 
nearly two thousand year temporal infor- 
mation gap. We could then take a good 
long laugh at ourselves and herald our 
new observations as incredible compen- 
sation for the centuries of misunderstand- 
ing those early communities quite easily 
enough could have prevented if they had 
just done things differently. We could all 
day and every day say with pride AND 
AUTHORITY “we now know that ....” 
And we would know—because we would 
have the truth. 


If truth consists in being an observer? 


But if this thought project is too void 
of possibility for the modern reader, let 
me suggest another possibility. Imagine 
that there was a contemporary of Jesus 
who took an incredibly special interest in 
him. Imagine that this person allowed 
herself no sleep. She followed Jesus 
everywhere and wrote down everything 
he said. But she was cognizant that she 
had a point of view, so she employed one 
hundred people in her service. Each per- 
son was hand picked so that the widest 
possible range of social representation 
could be achieved, and the widest range 
of interpretations of Jesus would be pre- 
served (although they only wrote down 


the facts). Day and night this band of 
secret service agents followed Jesus 
around, and each week their results were 
collated and filed. She successfully dated 
all the reports, kept all the originals, and 
all the copies. She died, but not before 
miraculously (sorry) learning the secrets 
of millennia-proof document preserva- 
tion. Imagine that last week a member of 
our esteemed faculty found these docu- 
ments. Would we not now be in a highly 
favorable epistemic state? 


We would certainly be in the most 
favorable condition—if there was no 
difference between being an observer 
and a follower. 


If being in truth is measured in the 
arena of constructing the best possible 
picture of that life, then we would be 
standing in the awful presence of rigor- 
ous academic Truth. And everyone else 
who did not have access to this degree of 
rigor and accuracy would be in a far 
inferior position. We could be the cham- 
pions of interpreting the message for our 
time, of making it relevant, meaningful, 
practical and inclusive—we could in 
short, be the bearers of good news. 


If good news is something observed. 


But what if truth doesn’t consist in 
information, Or in bridging gaps of 
meaning, Or in interpreting history, Or in 
making history relevant, practical and 
meaningful for our lives? What if truth is 
becoming a follower? And what if be- 
coming a follower involves a spiritual 
encounter with a person? And what if this 
spiritual encounter is offensive, impracti- 
cal, and irrational? What if becoming a 
follower is essentially the same offensive 
event for us today as it was for his con- 
temporaries? What if having all the in- 
formation his contemporaries had—in 
itself—contributes nothing to being a 
follower and therefore contributes noth- 
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ing to truth? What if there is a decisive 
qualitative distinction between being even 
the best observer and the very worst of 
followers? Would it not then be ironic 
that we would see as our task the painting 
of an inoffensive bridge of meaning? 


One might object that I am just offer- 
ing an empty rhapsody, eulogizing some 
kind of uninformed acceptance of one 
version of the teacher. One might further 
comment that while becoming a follower 
is an admirable goal, it is first necessary 
to know who to follow. And how else can 
one discover who to follow than by re- 
specting the text enough to use the best 
tools available to discover the teacher. 
After all, might there not be certain ob- 
servation points which would better 
qualify one to be a follower? Maybe 
there is a spectrum of degrees of being in- 


formed about the life of the teacher. On 
one end of the spectrum are those who 
have access only to the biblical witness. 
On the other end of the spectrum are 
those who are in the position of my ex- 
amples. Somewhere in between is cur- 
rent, state of the art biblical scholarship. 
Why isn’t it possible that there is a point 
of information accumulation on this 
spectrum beyond which one is in a favor- 
able position to become a follower, but 
before which one could only be consid- 
ered irresponsible? Maybe there is a 
threshold of quantitative truths beyond 
which we can have access to a new quali- 
tative truth. 


If that were true, then being a fol- 
lower might flow out of being a close 
observer. 


Preachers We Can Spare... 
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But it may be that the teacher really 
is offensive and unacceptable—no mat- 
ter where on the spectrum you are. And it 
may be that encountering the possibility 
of being offended is just that spiritual 
activity you need to be judged by in order 
to become a follower. Pursuit of the 
teacher along this spectrum in hopes of 
eradicating the offense may not be a 
neutral activity. The possibility of fol- 
lowing might be an event that attacks one 
anywhere and everywhere on this spec- 
trum with no concem about “degrees of 
being informed.” In that case becoming a 
follower is essentially the same event for 
a first hand follower as for a second hand 
follower as for a twentieth century fol- 
lower. Maybe being a follower is always 
at Nth hand. 


(plagiarized by Trevor Rubingh) 
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Testament 


Pastor's Desk 


Counseling Basics 


In this issue of the “Pastor’s 
Desk,” William R. McElwee, D. 
Min (PTS), Senior Minister, St. 
Mark United Methodist Church, 
Hamilton Square, New Jersey, 
offers us a few Counseling 


Basics for the new or “used” 
clergy person. He is the founding 
Director of Contact Ministries 
and co-host of Team Report, a 
Trenton area ministry broadcast: 


When it comes to counseling, there 


is an occupational hazard built into 


ministry, which the fledgling counselor 


should be especially aware of. As 
preachers of the word of God, we too 
easily assume that the way to help a 
troubled person is by talking to or at 
him/her. 


Some wise Christian thinker once 


observed, “The first duty of love is to 


listen.” It is difficult for preachers, who 
believe they are called to verbally com- 












municate truth, to listen. Yet the 
foundation of all good counseling is the 
ability to listen in depth and with real 
caring to another. 


The consensus of research on 
therapeutic relating, identifies three 
crucial and definitive characteristics of 
an effective helping relationship. They 
are 1) a non-judgmental attitude, 2) 
empathy, and, 3) genuine concern. 


Consider the difficulty clergy have 
with the first of these. Ministers, being 
deeply ingrained with “shoulds and 
shouldn’ts,” need to be reminded that 
such talk is nearly always received by 
the counselee as judgement. 


Furthermore, unless you can listen 
non-judgmentally to another, you will 
not be allowed to know of the deeper, 
more painful feelings that he/she needs 
to express. No one shares the shame 
filled depths of their experience with 
another until trust is established. 
Parishioners won’t tell you what is 
really going on until they have experi- 
enced you as non-judgmental and 
willing to listen, understand and accept 
them as they are. 


The second characteristic, empa- 
thy, has far more to do with listening 
than with talking. I define empathy as 


being with another person at the point 
of their feelings, especially the dark 
negatives that most pseudo-helpers shy 
away from. The willingness to walk 
with another through the hurt deep 
within is crucial to effective counsel- 
ing. Empathy involves being a midwife 
to feelings that want to come out, but 
are repressed by shame and fear. 
Empathic listening is the heart of good 
counseling. 


Genuine concer, the third charac- 
teristic, is something every minister 
assumes he/she has. However, minis- 
ters are notorious for inflicting their 
opinions and religious solutions on 
others in the name of Truth. Genuine 
concer for another means a willing- 
hess to listen to another’s feelings and 
needs instead of imposing our ideas, 
advice and values on them. 


What has this therapeutic listening 
to do with being a minister of the word 
of God? Perhaps it would help to 
reflect on the fact that the living Word 
is Jesus Christ, and what saves us is not 
what Jesus said (the shoulds and 
shouldn’ts etc.) but what Jesus did on 
Calvary. 


In the cross we see a love that is 
non-judgmental, empathic; a genuinely 
concemed love through which we are 
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restored to wholeness. To be an 
instrument of love to another is to be 
willing to accept, through listening, the 
sin, the suffering, the shame, and the 
sorrow which a parishioner needs to 
share with their pastor. It means 
walking with a person through the 
feelings that burden the soul and 
cripple the human capacity for love and 
joy. This is what it is to be an instru- 
ment of the saving love of Christ. 


To be blunt about it, if you can’t be 
like Jesus, don’t talk about him. If you 
are not willing to hear, to be present to 
the tears and the terrors of your people, 
unpleasant as they may be, your 
religious rhetoric will have a hollow 
sound. It is essential that we embody 
the love of Christ in the way we relate 
to another, rather than (or at least 
before we) talk about it. 


This is not to suggest there is no 
place for the truths of the Christian 
faith, the balm of appropriate scripture 
sentences and the powerful instrument of 
prayer. The sacrament of communion is an 
especially healing tool. We as ministers 
of the gospel have powerful ways to 
touch the guilt and the confusion, the 
despair that assaults human hearts. But 
the place for these words of guidance 
and/or of grace is after you have dem- 
onstrated Christlike caring through an 
appropriate period of non-judgmental, 
empathic, genuinely concerned 
listening. 
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Announcing 
1990-91 Testament staff: 


Editor: Wm. Lee Kinney 
Assoc. Editor: Randall L. Slettene 
Copy/Layout Editor: Elizabeth Boone 


Also 


Contributing Editor: A. Kirk Johnston 
European Corresp.: Kenneth E. Kovacs 


Volunteer Job Opportunity 


Testament magazine is looking for a number of interested individuals 
to serve on our 1990-91 editorial board staff. Positions involve 
monthly meetings; occasional editing responsibilities; writing assign- 
ments and other assorted duties. We are looking for individuals who 
share the Testament vision. If you are a rising middler or know of 
someone else who would be interested in such an opportunity, please 
contact the editors, c/o Testament Magazine, Campus mail. 


We especially encourage minorities to apply. 
Selections will be made in the fall. 


Thank you —the Editors 
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Testament 


After Thoughts 


Trouble in the Flock: 
Shepherds and Sheep in Conflict 


Recently, I had an interesting article cross my desk. It was a 
news report from Christianity Today in which the writer 
examined the apparent growing gulf between our main-line 
Presbyterian church membership and our, presumably, more 
liberal leadership. 


Whether the gulf exists to the extent described in the article 
is a matter of speculation. Yet the perception one gets from 
listening to lay-elders muse about the topic at presbytery 
meetings, not to mention thoughts expressed in casual con- 
versation at church suppers and the like, leads me to believe 
that there must be something to it. But what is it? 


The problem, as I see it, is in the way the church leadership 
have come to understand the roles of shepherd and sheep. 
Some church leaders have found it “prophet-able” to become 
absentee shepherds, casting spiritual and intellectual asper- 
sions upon what they believe to be a feeble flock, while 
waxing prophetically on some mountaintop, far removed 
from the daily tasks of feeding, tending, and caring for the 
flock’s needs. This tendency makes itself evident in two 
specific patterns. The first, I call the “cattle-prod shepherd.” 


In this model, our shepherd stands firmly behind his/her 
flock with direction in mind and prod in hand. This method 
tends to irritate the dickens out of the flock, forcing them to 
stumble to and fro as they seek to avoid the stick, even as they 
plot the demise of their oppressive shepherd. With all the 
confusion, more dirt gets eaten than grass. 


The shepherd’s lot isn’t much better. While standing behind 
the flock, shepherds tend to step in a lot of sheep-dung, lose 
a lot of sheep, and find a hard time keeping their visions clear 
amidst the din of the hooves and the dust of the road. 


The second pattern of popular shepherding may be found in 
the “running shoe shepherd.” These folks view shepherding 


as primarily a race. They love to take off without the flock 
while yelling encouragement from over their shoulders. 


Here, too, the dangers are obvious. The shepherd always 
arrives at his/her goal without the sheep. And sheep without 
a shepherd wander aimlessly. When and if the sheep ever 
make it to the shepherd, he/she discovers that the flock is 
somewhat smaller, with some having died, others having 
found cther flocks, still others wandering alone in the desert. 


Neither approach seems healthy. 


Perhaps the solution is obvious. Maybe shepherds ought to be 
a little more eager to get their hands dirty. Maybe they need 
to prod a little harder, or run a little faster. Or maybe they need 
to adopt another model: a “good shepherd” model. 


A model which focuses upon walking with the flock, with a 
clear vision shared by all. Perhaps a model in which the 
shepherd becomes more concerned about tending, caring and 
feeding the sheep into becoming shepherds themselves, in- 
stead of encouraging them to remain an ever docile, depend- 
ent and feeble flock. After all, the shepherd who walks with 
the flock may just discover that there is a value in the rocks, 
moss and streams encountered along the way. 


The scriptures tell us that “...the people wander like sheep 
oppressed for lack of a shepherd” (Zechariah 10:2b). It was 
true in Zechariah’s time, it seems as true today. 

Let’s give them back their shepherds...we could do no worse. 
William Lee Kinney 


[This originally appeared as an editorial in The Presbyterian 
Outlook, April 25, 1988. Used with permission] 


America remains an experiment....because Jefferson’s most searching question is still unanswered. Wrote 
he: “Can the liberties of a nation be thought secure when we have removed their only firm basis, a conviction 
in the minds of the people that their liberties are the gift of God?” 


Russell W. Davenport and editors of Fortune in U.S.A.: The Permenant Revolution quoted from A Second 
Readers Notebook by Gerald Kennedy. 
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